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BE MERCIFUL 70 YOURSELF 


Do not aggravate dyspepsia with medicines that 
Y rack and weaken the body; nor.render constipation 
chronic with rasping purgatives that leave the 
‘bowels paralyzed. Gently and without pain, TAR- 
RANT'S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 
carries off the accretions in the alimentary canal, 


N at the same time toning the stomach, improving 
YA), the appetite, promoting healthy perspiration, and 
refreshing the whole system. It is a luxurious 


_ draught, in which a hundred healthful elements are 
blended. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
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Are received only by 
WM. J. CARLTON, 


ADVERTISING AGENT, 39 Park Row, New York. 


To whom all orders should be addressed. 


ROGERS’ GROUPS OF STATUARY, 


These groups, suitable for wedding 
presents or ornament, will be delivered 
with all express charges prepaid, at any 
point east of the Mississippi, on receipt of 
the price—viz.: from $10 to $25. Send 
for Illustrated Catalogue and Price List to 
JOHN ROGERS, 


212 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 





Taking the Oath. 


(Py ARENe’s MILITARY BOARDING SCHOOL 
» FOR BOYS, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 





Send for Circular. 


5000 LADY 4GENTS WANTED 
FOR THE BESP SELLING BOOK PUBLISHED. 


Five THOUSAND Book Agenrs WanteD, Male or Female, 
to engage in getting subscfibers, at once, to “ The Life of 
Charles Dickens,” by Dr.‘ R. Shelton Mackenzie, Literary 
Editor of the “Philadelphiy Daily Press,” the Best Selling 
Book Published, in every'town in the United States. 









-~THE LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS. By Dr. 2. 


Shelton Mackenzie. With Personal Recollections and An- 
ecdotes ;—Letters by “Boz,” never before published ;— 
And Uncollected Pupers in Prose and Verse. With Por- 
trait and Autograph. T. B. Peterson & Brothers, 
ont oe have just published THE LIFE OF 
CHARLES DICKENS. It contains, beside a full history 
of his Life, his Uncollected Pieces, in Prose and Verse; 
Personal Recollections and Anecdotes, as well as Letters 
from Mr. Dickens to various persons, never before pub- 
lished ; and traces the entire career of the great Novelist 
trom the time of his birth and first connection with jour- 
nalism as a reporter, to its unexpected and lamented 
termination on the 9th of June, 1570. By Dr. R. Shelton 
Mackenzie, Literury Editor of the “Philadelphia Daily 
Press.’ It contains a new likeness of Charles Dickens, 
taken froma photograph for which he sata few days 
prior to his death, as well as his autograph. It is issued 
in a large duodecimo volume, bound in Green, Red, or 





Blue Morocco Cloth, gilt side and back. Price Two Dollars, 

ag Our canvassers are mnceting with unprecedented | 
success. One reports 80 subscribers’ names taken the first | 
day, another one 40 in three hours, another one 75 in two | 
days, one 109 in five days, showing the popularity this | 
book will meet with wherever introduced. 

SarWe would advise all to commence cemvassing at 
once, and to cau Vass each town thoroughly for subscribers’ | 
names, and thus be the first in the field. | 

RBA Specimen Book, to obtain Subscribers with, showing | 
size of the work, style of binding, with Portrait, Title- | 
Page, Preface, and Place for Subscribers’ names, will be 
sent to any Canvasser, at once, post paid, on receipt of One | 
Dollar, Circulars of the work, for General Distribution, | 
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will be supplied gratis. 

SZ Any active person, with good address, can make 
from Ten to Twenty Dollars a day selling this work. 

@@ Advance copies of “The Life of Charles Dickens” 
will be sent to any one, post paid, on receipt of Two Dollars 
by the Publishers, 


hestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


To whom al! orders, and all letters for any information 


T. B. PETERSON & BROTHERS, | 
306 C | 
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AROMATIC VEGETABLE SOAP. 


For the Delicate Skin of Ladies and Children. 
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SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


INVENTORS sorts tag" 28es. 


Washington, D. C., for advice, terms and references. 


A GREAT OFFER!! 

HORACE WATERS, 481 Broadway, N. Y., will dis of 
ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELODEONS, and ORGANS, 
of six first-class makers, including Chickering & Sons, at 
Extremely Low Prices, For Cash, during this month, or 
rg take from $5 to $25 monthly until paid. Instruments 
to hire. 














THE BEST 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 
N 5 


THE REVERSIBLE FEED. 


UNEQUALED 


For SIMPLICITY and DURABILITY of construction, | 


EXCELLING ALL OTHERS 
In its capacity for all kinds of work without change or 
adjustment, and for BEAUTY and ELASTICITY of 
STITCH, 
AGENCIES ;—505 Broadway, NEW YORK, 


| and in all the principal cities in the UNITED 


STATES and GREAT BRITAIN. 
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Pererson’s MaGazine for September is al- 
ready on our table. It is a wonder to us how 
so excellent a periodical can be published at so 
low a price, and especially how it can go on 
improving, as it does; but the explanation, we 
suppose, is in its vast circulation, which is the 
largest, we believe, in the United States. ‘The 
principal engraving in this number is one of the 
most exquisite we have ever ‘seen : it is called 
“Kathleen,” and represents a beautiful high- 
spirited girl, the heroine of a charming novelet, 
begun in this number, “Kathleen’s Love-Story.” 
But the tales and romances of this magazine are 
always good: in fact the very best out. 
The double-size colored steel fashion-plate is 
superb; and, in addition, there are some fifty 
wood-cuts of dresses, bonnets, collars, &c., &c. 
One of the most valuable articles is our “ Every- 
Day Dresses,” illustrated with engravings, show- 
ing how stylish and fashionable dresses may be 
made at home, and economically. “ Peterson’s,” 
is the only magazine that gives these articles, 
and one appears every month. Every family 
ought to take this magazine. Terms $2 a year, 
with liberal deductions to clubs. Published 
by Cuas. J. Pererson, 306 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia,’ 
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SLEEVELESS JACKET AND TUNIC. SEE DIAGRAM ALSO. 
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JESSIE. 





BY MRS. 


P. T. HUNT. 





THERE she stood, out of all harm’s way, upon 
the table; her short skirts gathered close in one 
little hand, and the broom tightly clasped in the 
other. 

Her lovely dark eyes were dilated in terror, 
as she gazed steadfastly toward the darkest cor- 
ner of that sunny room, as if expecting to see 
some terrible apparition there. A comical, and 
yet altogether charming tableau, she thus pre- 
sented to the two young men, now pausing be- 
fore the open door of the dining-room. 

“Why, what’s the matter, sis?” cried one, at 
last. ‘Is it a ghost, or. sa 
“Oh, Fred, it’s a mouse! 

is. Look!” 

A mouse, as she spoke, darted across the 
room, and vanished into a tiny hole. 

“Come down, Jessie,” said her brother, 
laughing, reaching out his arms to lift her to 
the floor, ‘“‘and let me introduce you to my 
friend, Leslie Harris.” 

Taking her slight form in his strong arms, he 
kissed her several times, and then placed her 
well on her feet. 

Jessie blushed very much, and threw back 
her black curls from a low, broad forehead, as 
she glanced up at her brother's friend. 

‘‘T hope you have recovered from your fright; 
you had all my sympathy,” said Leslie Harris, 
with a serious face, but a gleam of mischief in 
his dark-blue eyes. 

A clear, ringing laugh came from Jessie’s 
pretty lips, for she quite realized the absurdity 
of the whole thing. 

“‘Quite recovered,” she answered. ‘But, 
pray, spare me ridicule. I am so afraid of 
rats og 

“Mice!” maliciously interrupted her brother. 

Jessie took no notice of the interruption, but 
went on, addressing his friend. 

“Pray, sit down, Mr. Harris. ‘I will go 
and ¢all father and mother. Brother wrote he 
_ Vou. LVIII.—12 





Oh-h-h! there it 








didn’t expect to be here till to-morrow, and I 
was just putting the house in order: we country 
girls, you know, are not ashamed of work.” 

She darted from the room, as she spoke, 
leaving Leslie thinking how very pretty a girl 
could look in a chintz dress, and with a broom 
in her hand. 

Leslie turned to his friend. “Why, Fred!” 
he exclaimed, “‘you never told me you had a 
grown sister. I thought she was a little girl.’’ 

“ Well,” returned the other, laughingly, ‘that 
she is little you can’t deny; and she’s not much 
more than a child, for she’s only sixteen.” 

Just then Jessie entered with her parents. 
Hearty greetings followed, in a way that country 
people have made peculiarly their own, so dif- 
ferent, so much colder are our city friends. 

All through it, though, Leslie could not help 
regretting that he had brought but two changes 
of clothes. ‘Yet how was I to suspect,” he 
thought, “that such a beauty existed out 
here!” 

“Very fine place—beautiful!’’ he replied, in 
answer to the farmer’s question of how he liked 
the country. As he said beautiful, he looked, 
not at the lovely view to be seen from the open 
window, but at the animated face of Jessie, as 
she bent over her brother’s chair, and asked 
him question after question, he answering in 
his free, joyous way. 

Leslie could not help thinking what a happy 
household this seemed to be. 

‘‘Dinner will soon be ready,” said Jessie, at 
last. ‘Would you like to go to your room be- 
fore dining?” and she looked at Fred. 
Mr. Harris,” she added, ‘‘make yourself per- 
fectly at home.”’ 

With these words she bustled off 


6“ Pray, 


to the 


kitchen, while the two friends went above to 
Fred’s room. 
The white muslin curtains were drawn back 
from the open windows, which were partially 
179 
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shaded by a giant oak that grew near by, and 
the cool, perfumed air greeted them as they 
entered. 

‘‘What luxury,” cried Leslie, looking about 
the plainly-furnished reom, which yet was so 
neat, and so entirely delightful, and noting 
everything, especially the plump, white bed, so 
daintily arranged. 

‘I’m glad you like it, old fellow!” said his 
young host. ‘I feared a little that our plain, 
country home would suffer by comparison with 
your luxurious one; but you see farmers are 
seldom able to spend money on more than the 
necessities of life—we are a contented set, 
though.” 

‘It seems to me you ought to be,”’ returned 
the other, now busy getting himself up in style; 
for, thought he, ‘‘Miss Jessie will, of course, 
be gotten up nicely: all girls are when there’s 
company. I think Edith would like her.” 

Edith was a favorite sister, five years younger 
than himself, and he was twenty-five. They 
were the only children of wealthy parents, 
who lived in Buffalo. At college he had made 
the acquaintance of Fred Evans, and this ac- 
quaintance soon ripened into friendship, The 
vacation previous, the two had spent together 
There Fred had left his 
Now, 


at Leslie’s home. 
heart in keeping of his friend’s sister. 
both had graduated, and had come to enjoy 
country air, for a few weeks, at the house of 
farmer Evans. 

Entering the gate, and following the broad, 
graveled drive, the young men had reached the 
front of the house, when Fred had said, ‘‘Sup- 
pose we go round by the back way and sur- 
prise them! You know they don’t look for us 
until to-morrow.” 

So they went around, and walking on the 
brick floor, sheltered by a porch overhead, 
Leslie observed how convenient were the well 
and cistern, and the entrance to the wood- 
house. 

A swing dangled in their way, and pushing it 
aside, they were going directly to the kitchen- 
door, when a noise directed their attention to 
the right. Looking through the open door- 
way, they beheld Miss Jessie as she stood at 
the opening of our story. 

Having got back to the beginning, we take 
ovr story up again where we left off. 

The young men had just completed their 
toilet, when the dinner-bell sounded. Miss 


Jessie, far from being ‘‘gotten up,” was sim- 
ply attired in a clean, dark, calico dress, ruffled 
about the breast and shoulders. 
short, and left to view a neat little foct. 


The skirt was 
Her 








dark curls were newly brushed, and floated 
over her pretty shoulders. Her color was 
bright, yet softened by the white ribbons at 
her throat. 

She evidently had not been idle during the 
last half-hour; and Leslie rightly concluded 
that her hands had decked the table, and 
added to its pleasing appearance by the pretty 
bouquet in its center. 

Never had meal tasted so well to him. 
Already he was half in love. The more he 
talked with Jessie, the more he found her 
lively, unembarrassed, and witty. 

That evening Jessie sang for him, and Leslie 
discovered that he was familiar with many of 
her songs, and so he blended his fine voice with 
hers, while Fred played a flute accompaniment. 

It was late before the young people retired. 
When Jessie laid her head upon her snowy 
pillow, it was to fall into a delicious reverie, 
so that it was impossible to tell where thought 
ended and sleep began. When the sun rose, 
the next morning, he smiled on the fresh, 
young beauty who had risen earlier than her. 
Leslie was awakened from his slumbers by her 
voice, for she sang as she hastened the steps of 
the slower-footed domestics and lent a helping 
hand. 

But I cannot describe each day, as it flitted 
away on the wings of the summer sunshine, 
nor how Leslie and Jessie soon learned to love 
one another more than all the world besides. 

Two weeks passed. They were the happiest 
Leslie had ever known. Then his sister came 
to make a visit to Jessie, Leslie having written 
to urge the acceptance of the invitation. A 
warm friendship sprung up, at once, between 
the two girls. 

The summer waned, and now Leslie resolved 
to know his fate from Jessie’s lips, not that he 
was despondent exactly; but when she seemed 
to feel his influence most, she would suddenly 
change and appear to defy him. 

One day he had been out for a walk, and 
on his return, he heard her sweet voice sing- 
ing. His spirits rose. Another instant and he 
would behold her, and alone. Alas! precisely at 
that moment, and just as he turned the corner, 
where grew a thrifty young peach-tree, he 
found himself deluged by a bucket of very 
warm soap-suds, aimed by vigorous young 
hands at the tree. 

Jessie, who was the offender, gazed for an in- 
stant, astonished, and then burst into laughter. 

‘**T had hoped for a different kind of a recep- 
tion, Miss Jessie,” said Leslie, abashed. 

“You mean that it was not warm enough,” 
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laughed she, the tears running down her } “IT can forgive you only under one condi- 
Then, recovering herself, she hast- 3 tion,” he said, in a low tone, as he audaciously 


checks. 
ened to explain. | ‘*You must pardon me,” oi seized her hands. 
said. ‘It was quite unintentional, as you She tried to escape, but he held her fast. 


must know. Mother has a special fancy for; And there we drop the curtain, only saying 
that tree, and thinks soap-suds beneficial to it, ; that Jessie is to be married on her seventeenth 
so she made me empty those hot suds at its; birthday. 

I did not see you coming, and aimed Fred and Edith will not wait so long. The 
rather high. You really must forgive me,’’{ preparations are now being made for their 
she added, with a pleading, yet mirthfal ; 
glance in her eyes. 





roots. 


wedding, which will have taken place, pro- 
bably, before our little story gets into print. 





THE EBB OF TIDE. 





BY THE REV. 8. J. STONE. 





Tue little maid lay moaning, 
Late at the set of sun; 

They told him, “She is dying 
Now that the day is done!” 

But, listening by the window, 
He heard the full-toned roar 

Of great waves plunging, plunging, 
All down the silent shore. 

And to the watchers weeping 
“She cannot go!” he cried; 

The sonl-call never cometh 
At Flowing of the tide.” 


The little maid ceased moaning, 
Aud darker grew the night; 

They cried, “She is uot dying, 
She'll see the morning light!” 

But he heard there by the window 
The plunging waves no more, 

But the waters washing, washing, 

"Like a lake upon the shore. 

-But he heeded not the watchers, 
As hopefully they cried; 

But he said, with lips all trembling, 








The little maid lay sleeping, 
Or ere the night was done, 

They said, “She will awaken 
To new life with the sun;” 

But he listened the deep murmur 
The sighing night-wind bore 

Of the waters sobbing, sobbing, 
As they forsook the shore. 

“Now pray the Lord Almighty 
Upon you knees,” he cried, 

“Oh! pray Him by His mercy! 
For ’tis the Ebb of tide!” 


Ah, me! the world is evil, 
And sick with care and sin, 
And, sure, the Lord had mercy, 
Who left her not therein; 
For with one ery, “Oh, Father!” 
She woke ere it was day, 
And sighed and smiled; and sighing 
And smiling, passed away. 
And, sure, in life more blessed 
Her sweet soul doth abide, 
Where, on the Sea of Jasper, 
Is never Ebb of tide, 








“It is the Flood of tide.” ; 





THREE BIRTHDAYS. 





BY VIRGINIA D. 


BARKLEY. 


> II. 
SIxTEEN To-pAY! He says I'm wondrous fair; Tuirty TO-DAY! This world is strangely cold; 
That where TI step becomes enchanted ground; There's noue to bless me on my natal morn; 
That when my voice breaks forth, the floating air 
Is stirred by music of true Heavenly sound. 


False was the love which once did me enfold, 
And made even twilight bright as fairest dawn. 


Is this the world which then to me seemed bright? 
Am I the girl who sang of love and bliss? 
My hopes were turned so soon to darkest night; 
God grant he knows an hour of bitterness like this! 
Ill. 
Forty 10-DA¥! Thank God for life and health! 
I've strength to do the work which He has given; 
That in His love I find my truest wealth, 
My truest joy, my hope of bliss in Heaven. 


He loves me true—he claims me as his own; 
Ilis loving lips close to my own are pressed; 

No longer shall I linger in suspense alore— 
Oh! why am I so strangely, sweetly blest? 


Oh! faithful heart! I trust thy tender love, 
You'll call me by that dearest title—wife! 

We are together, never more to part, 

And love's sweet flowers will strew our path in life. * 














WHAT HAPPENED TO US. 





BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 





THERE can be no doubt that a man has a 
\ right to tell a story that begins with a joke at 
’ his own expense; but whether he has the same 
privilege when the joke is partly at the ex- 
pense of his wife, is a matter about which I 
am not so certain; so I shall not stop to ask 
mine, for fear she might have decided opinions 
on the subject. 

We were invited to visit a gentleman whose 
first wife had been a relative of mine. He had 
lately married again, and his new wife was a 
lady famous in certain circles for small pamph- 
lets on divers of the crying evils of the day. 
He was very anxious that we should see her. 
The female was anxious, too, and wrote a very 
cordial, though rather stilted, letter of invita- 
tion. As we were on the eve of a journey 
which must take us directly past the place 
where the newly-wedded pair lived, we agreed 
to accept the invitation for a two day’s visit. 

We left town on a Saturday’s train by the 
Erie railway, and bumped and thumped over 
that atrocious old road until after midnight, 
when we reached a village, where we expected 
to shift off on another track, and reach our 
destination about ten o’clock in the morning. 
But, to use an entirely new and unheard. of 
quotation, ‘‘Men proposes,” and so on; and I 
found the result as different from what I had 
expected as people usually do in the affairs of 
this life. 

There we were, landed on a damp platform, 
with a black mass of station-house behind us; 
a mist that was trying to be a rain settling 
heavily about; two o'clock striking from an 
impertinent time-piece, hidden somewhere in 
the dismal building; the train we had just de- 
scended from darting on with a fierce blink of 
its red eye and an exulting snort, as if de- 
lighted at the plight in which we were left, 
and a sleepy station-master holding his lantern 
up in our faces with a dreary yawn, while my 
mate and I stared disconsolately at each other 
by the light of the smoky lamp, and felt like 
the Babes in the Woods. 

«‘When does the other train leave?” I asked 
of the yawning giant, who was still surveying 
us by his smoky lantern. 

‘«Monday morning at eight o’clock,” replied 
he, with a calmness for which, if I had been 
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an Eastern despot, I should have ordered him 
off to instant bow-stringing without hesitation. 

I stood confounded. My wife had urged me 
to wait until Monday morning. Here I was 
convicted of a blunder—and any married man 
knows how difficult it is to get up on the pedes- 
tal of infallibility after having once tumbled 
off. We were not very ancient in matrimony, 
and I did not know exactly what might hap- 
pen. I had heard of women who assisted their 
husbands at such crises in life by going into 
hysterics, of others who raved, a few who 
pinched; and I confess that the one coherent 
thought in my confused brain was a wonder as 
to which expedient the muffled form by my 
side would try. I thought I could bear any- 
thing better than the hysterics; for, in the 
course of a wandering bachelor life, I had seen 
a good many other men’s wives indulge in those 
little musical exhibitions, from one cause or 
another, and I did not think they would suit 
my particular case. 

The wonder was speedily set at rest. From 
the depths of veils and water-proof cloaks 
there came a low, irreverent giggle; and that 
impudent beast of a man, with a lantern, burst 
into a roar of amusement the moment he heard 
it, and held his lamp closer to my face. Then 
the irreverent female-giggle sounded again, 
and he snoried afresh; and it gradually dawned 
upon my weakened senses that I must be wear- 
ing an utterly imbecile and asinine expression 
of countenance. 

The easiest and most natural thing to do was 
to go into a rage; so I prepared to do it at the 
station-master’s expense. 

‘‘What the deuce do you pretend to have a 
train here to carry people on for without de- 
lay——” 

But before I could get any further he shook 
the lantern, and said coolly, 

“Don’t pretend to, sir, a Sunday mornin’— 
regilations says distinctly—no trains a Sunday 
mornin’.”’ 

“I’m a Jew,” cried I, recklessly, from sheer 
desperation. 

“I’m very sorry, sir,”’ said the station-mas- 
ter, commiseratingly. ‘But if you was Pontius 
Pilock hisself, there ain’t no train.’ 

It was plain that he did not comprehend the 
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poetical and metaphorical exaggeration, by 
which I intended to express that, in my wrath, 
I abjured and trampled upon virtue, morality, 
and religion. 

«‘Perhaps,” observed a voice from under the 
veils and mufflers, particularly mild and un- 
concerned, “there may be a hotel near—we 
had better wait for the train there.” 

“Hotel? Of course—close by; right acrost 
the tracks; show ye myself,” said the station- 
master, in a tone so brisk that it was another 
impertinence to my dignity, because it showed 
plainly that he considered he had heard a sen- 
sible proposal at last. 

So off we set, and finally I began to laugh in 
spite of myself; then to whisper my regrets at 
the misadventure to the muffled figure clinging 
to my arm, and to be assured that it was not of 
the slightest consequence, and so forth. We 
reached the hotel—one of those great, over- 
grown, awkward caravanseras, that spring up 
in the neighborhood of railway-stations, with 
about a thousand windows, that look like lid- 
less eyes filled with a blank astonishment at. 
their own ugliness. 

We succeeded at last in rousing the porter 
and night-clerk from their peaceful slumbers 
under counters; the Paddy went back with the 
lantern-man for such articles of luggage as 
were indispensable, and we departed to the 
quarters shown us; and I wondered after at a 
remark made by the clerk while I was writing 
my name among the list of arrivals. 

“So you missed the other train, 
“they said some of ’em did.” 

I made no inquiries as to the frowsy-haired 
man’s meaning, not considering it of any im- 
portance, and answered, “Yes,” at random, 
more because that was easier to say than any- 
thing else, than because there was either 
rhyme or reason in so doing. 

We were very late down to breakfast that 
morning, which I trust the most constitution- 
ally active person would have considered ex- 
cusable, remembering our journey, so the great, 
dreary barrack of a dining-room was nearly 
deserted, But it did occur to me that we at- 
tracted more attention than I could exactly 
account for, not only among the people in 
the room, but from stray outsiders, who made 
errands into the apartment, and after a pro- 
longed stare, so utterly vacant and imbecile, 
that it proved they had no good and sufficient 
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entirely owing to a marvelous little scarlet 
jacket she wore, miraculously braided with 
black, and hung with tags, that were of no 
use, so far as I ever discovered, except to catch 
on door-knobs and buttons. The young lady 
looked utter contempt of the want of discern- 
ment displayed in my diffidently offered solu- 
tion of the mystery, and asked with true femi- 
nine faith in herself if the jacket (though she 
gave it some impossible name which I forget) 
was not pretty. I was bound to say that it 
was, very pretty. 

‘«Then,”’ pursued my wife, with placid scorn, 
‘it can’t be that the people are staring at— 
I know what it is much more likely to be.” 

I am sorry to say that here she fixed her 
eyes so steadily upon a very bountiful hirsute 
decoration of peculiar color, which I wore 
upon my upper-lip, that it was not necessary 
to ask her what it was she supposed attracted 
so much attention—so I didn’t ask. 

“Perhaps,” said I, attempting to be jocose, 
“they think we are good-looking.” 

“I doubt,’ replied my wife, steadily, “if 
they do think we are.” 

She laid a severe—yes, almost a venomous 
emphasis on the pronoun; and I was sorry 
then that I had made any remark concerning 
the little red article of wearing apparel. I 
tried to act as if I thought she meant to be 
jocose, too, and got up a feeble grin, which 
was a failure, and met with no response. 

«That little jacket,” said I, hoping to mend 
matters, ‘‘is very tidy, indeed.” 

“It is not a jacket,’”’ said my wife, in a voice 
that showed she considered herself displaying 
great forbearance in speaking so mildly. “TI 
have told you so twice before.” 

‘* Waistcoat,” I hazarded, in a cheerful way. 

My wife broke the top of her egg, and [ saw 
her lips frame the word waistcoat—though 
they emitted no sound—with a deal of fine 
scorn. 

“Well,” said I, “‘no matter what it is called, 
it is a very tidy little business, indeed.” 

“TI think,” said my wife, with awful polite- 
ness, “that you have made that remark 
already.” 

Then I broke the top of my egg and devoted 
myself to my breakfast, while my wife ate hers 
with what I may call quite a Queen of Sheba 
air, considering the gorgeous jacket, and her 
dignity at my irreverent remarks in regard to 
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We finished the meal and returned to our 
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aloud. The rain poured in torrents, so that 
there was no possibility of church going—and 
so the morning wore on. 

At last there was an awful racket in the 
halls—it was not the house falling, or the 
world coming to an end, though one might 
have thought so; it was only the gong an- 
nouncing that the early dinner was ready. I 
looked at the red jacket—my wife looked beau- 
tifully unconscious. 

“Did you think of making any change in 
your dress?” I asked. 

She began to laugh. 

“Did you expect me to make a dinner 
toilet?” she inquired. ‘*Amber silk—short 
sleeves—necklace, eh?” 

“No. I only thought you were somewhat 
annoyed at breakfast, because the people 
stared at your—at that little red thing you 
have on,” said I, as steadily as I could, avoid- 
ing a name for the article. 

“T told you that was not what they were 
staring at,” replied she, glancing at my upper- 
lip again. 

Not having anything more to say, I did not 
say it, and we went down stairs. 

We entered the dining-room, where there 
were three tables spread crossways of the 
room; and I noticed at the further end of the 
long apartment still another table set quite by 
itself, with only a man and woman at it. I 
thought that an eligible place to be seated, 
and was further strengthened in my idea by a 
patronizing wave of the hand from a waiter 
stationed near it. 

The first tables were well filled with people, 
and the people all stared. I am bound to say 
that I still believed it was my wife’s red jacket, 
but there was no opportunity to say so, even if 
I had felt disposed; and any married man will 
understand that by this time I had no such in- 
clination. 

We sat down and began eating our dinnets, 
with that calmness which naturally belongs to 
easy consciences and good digestions; and pre- 
sently quite a flock of men and women fluttered 
up the long room and took the vacant seats. 
The female portion were attired somewhat 
after the fashion in which my wife had sar- 
castically asked me if I desired her to dress. 
There were blue silks and green silks, bare 
shoulders, curls, and necklaces, and a little 
more paint than was needed to make the color 
visible by daylight. 

I looked at the new comers—I looked at my 
wife. She did not raise her eyes, that I can 
swear to: but she saw them, I knew that! How 





she did it I don’t know; but any married man 
knows that a woman can see with her chin, or 
the tips of her fingers, where other women, at 
whom she does not choose to glance, are con- 
cerned. But there was no sign of conscious- 
ness, except to one who had made as close a 
study of her face as a husband may be sup- 
posed to have done. She ate her dinner and 
talked to me, and I felt myself getting redder 
and redder, for I really am not a “cheeky” 
person, unless a little out of temper. 

We left the dining-room, and as we ascended 
the stairs, my wife said only, 

“IT think you told me this was a hotel?” 

“There’s a big sign over the outside doors,” 
said I; but I felt that it was hard to have to 
bear any blame in regard to the house, con- 
sidering how little I had had to do with our 
getting into it. 

My wife walked on in silence. T of’ tell 
how or why, but I felt that I had been ““weighed 
in the balance and found wanting.’’ We reached 
our room. The man had let the fire go out, and 
was kindling it. If we had been hams ready 
for smoking, we might have endured the atmos- 
phere; not being, we retreated, and choked 
sweetly in the hall for some moments. 

‘¢This is too bad,” said I, as soon as I could 
get breath. 

‘¢ The house or the smoke?” asked my spouse, 
very amiably; but I immediately wished myself 
a caterpillar under a green gooseberry-bush. 

I suppose I looked like an ass again, for that 
incomprehensible female began to laugh like a 
lunatic, and taking me by the arm, said, 

‘*Let us go into the parlors; and, oh! you 
stupid old boy, don’t look so much as if you 
had fallen out of a balloon and struck on your 
head.” 

“I thought you were annoyed,” I hazarded. 

“IT might be, only it’s all so absurd,” said 
she, and laughed again till some severely vir- 
tuous-looking females passing through the hall 
glared at us, and one groaned and said, “What 
else can you expect?” I grieve to say that we 
both laughed harder than ever; and in my 
heart I thought the woman meant it was from 
the stunning red jacket, nothing else was to 
be expected; and my wife thought it was my 
disreputable mustache; and we laughed till we 
cried; and some other people passing just as 
we wiped our eyes, thought we were making 
up a quarrel, and said so to each other; and 
then we laughed again, till I expected to fall 
in a fit. 





When we had recovered a decent appearance 
of gravity we walked on to the saloon—an 
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awful, dreary, immense room, that would have 
struck horror to any nerves not made of brass. 
There were a few people trying to hold fast to 
the slippery chairs and sofas, some of them 
making a vain effort to appear at their ease, 
the others mute with resigned despair. 

I bolstered my wife into a corner of a sofa, 
and sat down by her; but I got up very quickly 
with an exclamation that made all the people 
stare; but I think they would have risen with 
more speed than decorum, if they had sat down 
on three tacks and a pin, as I did. 

As 1 was on my feet again, I thought I would 
improve the opportunity to go and smoke—an 
exercise that consoles me for most of the ills 
of life; so I walked out of the room with as 
much dignity as I could get up on short no- 
tice, after my recent unexpected bound and 
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one of the lower halls, and gave way to the 
meditative fancies that naturally rose on the 
fragrant smoke-clouds. 

Presently a pleasant-faced old man came up 
and interrupted the course of my meditations 
with a hearty “‘good-morning,” to which I re- 
sponded with that urbanity for which J am less 
noted among my friends than I feel that I de- 
serve; but then my friends are not possessed 
of great natural discrimination—are yours? 

The venerable party in the slouched hat 
nodded many times, and smiled all over his 
face, and while he scanned me from head to 
foot in an easy way, kept repeating, 

‘‘Good-mornin’; yes, yes—good-mornin’.”’ 

Not being strung on wires, I satisfied myself 
with one inclination of the head, and stood 
wondering when this little performance would 
conclude. 

‘Putty good at a smoke, ain’t you?” was the 
next remark. 

I smiled feebly—too much effort in that line 
always gives me a sensation of imbecility. 

‘*Wal, some says it’s pison; but, law! what’s 
meat to one is pison to another—hey ?” 

I said that might be so; and the old gentle- 
man bored me through with an eye as sharp 
as an augur. 

“You ain’t a wantin’ a pony to do tricks, be 
you?” he asked, affecting a certain degree of 
carelessness, in keeping with the negative form 
in which the question was put, but singularly 
contradicted by the keen glitter of those gray 
eyes. 

I said I was not exactly unhappy from lack 
of possessing a pony endowed with the faculty 
he mentioned, 











*“He’s a pealer at ’em,” pursued the old 
gentleman; “he kin kneel and stick out his 
right forrard huf, and squeal and bite like the 
nation.” 

I said that must be very interesting. 

‘*Ya’as; the boys larnt him, and, I tell you, 
he’s a rig’lar circus, all to hisself.”’ 

“TI should think it might interfere with his 
ever becoming what the advertisements call ‘a 
good family horse,’ ” said I. 

‘¢Wal, he never was lost, so I hain’t adver- 
tissed him,” replied the old man: and whether 
it was humor or a blunder, I don’t know to 
this hour. ‘But he’s awful for tricks, and I 
thought mebby you was on the look out for . 
sich a fellar.” 

I remarked that as I was traveling, I did not 
see my way clear to carrying luggage of the 
sort along, however much I might be tempted 
by the deseription. 

The old man said vaguely, ‘“‘one more or 
less couldn’t make nor break;” but I did not 
know what he meant; and as I seldom ask 
questions, I did not request him to throw light 
on the subject. I turned to walk away. 

“So you don’t want a pony?’’ he asked, in 
a rather disappointed tone. ‘I tell you, Dan 
Rice never had his beat.” 

I said mildly, but firmly, that I did not want 
him; perhaps Dan Rice would, if he happened 
along. I was surprised to see the silver-haired 
old man change from extreme affability to 
downright anger. 

«?Tain’t no. use to be huffed or stuck up,’’ 
said he. ‘This here’s a free country, an’ a 
man may offer his tricky pony fur sale, ef he 
consates to.” 

‘‘And he may sell him, my good friend, if 
he can find a purchaser,”’ said I, laughing. 

‘Wal, bein’ huffed or stuck up ain’t no 
good,” he persisted; ‘ef a chap’s Humpty- 
Dumpty, or Empr’er of Austry. Now, ’spose 
I was to fetch the pony in to-morrow and let 
you take a squint at him?” 

I told him I had no doubt that it would be 
bliss to watch the pony go through his evolu- 
tions and hear him snort; but as I expected to 
leave at eight in the morning, I feared I should 
not have time. 

“Oh!” said the old man. ‘Then you don’t 
kerry on yourself; you go a-head and fix things, 
I ’spose.”’ 

I became convinced that the silver-haired 
was a lunatic; and the ‘‘tricky’’ pony a figment 
of his diseased brain; so I walked away, and 
he departed, looking back over his shoulder 
to add, 
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“I tell you he’s a snorter; and ‘taint no use 
to be huffy, and stuck-up.”’ 

I put my pipe in my pocket, and went up 
stairs. As I entered the parlor, I saw a tall, 
gaunt woman standing in front of my wife, and 
talking with a good deal of animation—a very 
formidable-looking woman, with virtue and 
philanthropy in every fold of her dress. She 
was so busy talking that she did not notice my 
approach, and my wife was leaning back on 
her sofa, and regarding her with an expression 
of placid surprise. 

“‘T felt that I should like to talk with you a 
little,” said the stern woman. ‘I made up.my 


‘mind to before I went out to chapel this morn- 


ing.” 

“So you have told me,” replied my wife, 
blandly. 

“I never shtink from my duty,” pursued 
Virtue. ‘I trust that I never shall.” 

“Tf it would be the means of disturbing your 
conscience, I hope you never may,” said my 
wife. 

“And I am thankful that I see my duty 
clearer than many people,” continued Virtue; 
‘and I never hesitate to speak a warning 
word, and never shall.” 

My wife here became conscious of my pro- 
pinquity, and motioned me to be silent when I 
was about to ask her why she did not go away. 
There was an expression of suppressed but 
intense enjoyment of the scene in her face, 
which I was at a loss to understand. 

*T never wish to be harsh in my judgments,” 
continued Virtue. ‘An irresistible fate may 
have thrown one, as a child, into a sinful pro- 
fession, but it is never too late to leave it, if 
only some disciple will speak a warning word. 
But nothing I could say would be comparable 
to the eloquence of these little productions that 
I hold in my hand—their very titles are enough 
to thrill a sinner’s heart.” 

Here she glared at some pamphlets she held, 
and read in an impressive voice, 

“Vices with a gilded front.” (Theatrical 
amusements, explained Virtue.) ‘Lies and 
Liars.” (Novels and novel-writers, interpo- 
lated Virtue.) ‘But the one to which I wish 
particularly to call your attention, is this, 
headed—To Perdition on Horseback!” 

Virtue waved the pamphlet like a fiery sword 
in the air. 

“The perils of the Circus—the fate of its 
performers are here depicted in language that 
would move a heart of stone,’”’ pursued Virtue. 
“Oh, take it—read it! Forsake this life! If 
that person I saw with you this morning is your 





husband, leave him if he persists in clinging 
to his present occupation.” 

“I think,” said my wife, sweetly, “that I 
will bid you gooc-day. Iam very tired. My 
dear,” to me, ‘‘are we going out to walk?” 

Virtue turned and saw me. I suppose I did 
not look amiable, for she shook the pamphiets 
anew, and said, in a loud voice, 

“T have done my duty—I have uttered the 
warning! Man, man, look to yourself! Unless 
you are the Father of Evil, permitted for a 
season to walk abroad in human shape, and 
lead captive the souls of idle women, reflect 
and tremble!” 

““My dear, amiable madwoman,” said I, «I 
am not the father of anything as yet. Would 
you mind going away and attend to your own 
business?” 

“Tt is my business to warn, to exhort, t'im- 
plore,” said she. ‘“WhenTI see sinners @anc- 
ing on the brink of perdition, I must speak.” 

“Very well; you have spoken,” said I. ‘This 
is a large room—suppose you warn the people 
at the other end of it.” 

“The rest of your misguided company are 
in a room by themselves,” cried Virtue, grow- 
ing very angry. ‘That room was set aside for 
you. When I came here yesterday, and found 
who were expected, I spoke to the landlord; 
he assured me that it should be done. You 
have no business here. I desire you to leave 
this apartment—there are youths and maidens 
here.” 

*«Are you the housekeeper?” I asked. 

I thought she would explode in her wrath. 

‘‘Man,” cried she, “‘I am Mrs. Walter Endi- 
cott, of Salem, in the next county. My hus- 
band is judge of the court—how dare you!” 

When she spoke the name, I understood my 
wife’s intense enjoyment of the proceeding; 
but by this time I was too much vexed to carry 
on the farce. 

‘“‘“My dear Mrs. Walter Endicott,’”’ said I, 
‘unless you vacate this end of the room 
speedily, I shall do myself the pleasure of 
having you removed from the house as a nui- 
sance. That you are ill-tempered and illogical 
is your own affair; that you are a bore is 
mine—I decline enduring you longer.” 

She stood for an instant in open-mouthed 
wrath, but no words came—and she marched 
out of the room. 

As soon as she was gone, my wife went into 
one of her spasms of laughter, and I joined. 

“Did you ever hear of so ridiculous an adven- 
ture?” said I, as soon as I could speak. 

“Never! Just before she came up to me, 
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she was talking with an acquaintance, who 
called her by name. She was telling how anx- 
ious she was to get home to meet the friends 
she expected to-morrow; she had missed a 
train, and was obliged to stay here.” 

Virtue was the lady we had been invited to 
visit—the elderly female whom my unfortunate 
connection had lately married. 

Of course, my readers see that we had been 
taken for the manager and manageress of a 
circus company, which I found afterward was 
at this very hotel. 

We departed for our room, but, as if there 
was to be no end of blunders, we got into the 
private sitting-room, where several of the circus 
troupe were seated—one of the women, let me 
remark in passing, was actually reading a little 
French prayer-book. There was an invalid— 
wife of the manager—lying on a sofa, with as 
sweet, refined-looking face as I ever saw. She 
received our excuses; told an odd story of a 
similar blunder, which made us laugh; and the 
end of the matter was, that we absolutely spent 
the evening with the pantomimists, and found 
them very agreeable people; and I think I 
mever heard so many amusing stories in my life. 

The next morning we went our way—waiting 
for a later train than that which Virtue took. 
We stopped at the town where she lived, but, 
instead of going to her house, invaded the 
dwelling of an old fellow-student of mine, whom 
we had promised a visit after we had done our 





duty by Mrs. Endicott, his wife having been a 
girlish companion of my wife’s. 

They were hugely delighted at our story, 
and not being fond of Virtue, at least in the 
person of Mrs. Walter Endicott, were glad to 
have her mortified. 

She heard of our arrival, and came over that 
very evening to find out why we had not de- 
scended at her hospitable mansion. Our dear 
little hostess maliciously gave her no explana- 
tion whatever, but brought her straight into 
the room where we were seated with several of 
her neighbors and acquaintances, and before 
she could get her breath, made the introduction. 

‘“*My dear Mrs. Endicott,” said my wife, 
‘‘have you brought the tracts?” 

Mrs. Endicott gasped, and threw up her hands. 

“TI thought Mrs. Endicott considered panto- 
mime wicked,” said I. 

Virtue absolutely retreated—got out of the 
house, and we never saw her again; for she 
professed the next morning to receive an urgent 
message to visit a sick relative, and so hurried 
away. 

I print this little sketch without scruple, not 
only because I think the effeet may be bene- 
ficial on Mrs. Walter Endicott, but for the 
benefit of others—impersonations of virtue, 
who have not yet learned “that minding onc’s 
own business” is the golden rule of life, and 
that to go headlong even into good works, is 
sometimes a very unsafe proceeding. 
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Ox! why should I, my native land, 
Return again to thee, 

And view the treasures you contain, 
That once were dear to me? 

Contented now, this heart must find 
A home in distant lands, 

For that which once was mine to love 
Has passed to other hands, 

And strangers’ voices fill the rooms 
That once re-echoed ours, 

And strangers’ feet have pressed the paths 
We once adorned with flowers. 

Another hand has trained the vine 
And bid its tendrils twine; 

‘The rose is now another’s care, 
That knew no touch but mine. 

I could not bear, within those rooms, 
To hear a stranger’s tone, 

Or see the print of strangers’ feet 
Within the haunts I've known. 

.A thousand tender memories, 
In close connection twine, 

And link to room, and walk, and flower, 





Tiris wayward heart of mine. 





I should not see my mother stand 
Within the door-way now, 

To greet me with the pleasant smile 
That I was wont to know. 

I should not hear the welcome tread 
Of one that now is gone, 

Or seek with listening ear to catch 
Hjs well-remembered tone. 

fnother’s form would fill the place 
Within the corner there, 

Where we, with tearful eyes, beheld 
Our father’s “ vacant chair.” 

And I should turn away with grief 
From that fumiliar room, 

To seek a spot more sacred still, 
That's hallowed by his tomb, 

Then why should I, my native land, 
Return to thee again? 

The sight of home, so altered now, 
Would only give me pain. 

Gone, gone are all the cherished forms 
For which my spirit yearns ; 

Then why should I, my native land, 

Oh! why should I return? 
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as CHAPTER I. 

“Tuere she goes!” said Fayne, ‘‘on that 
light-built black, Jove! how she rides!’ 

All the men: rushed to the window, as men 
will rush, to look at a feminine celebrity. 
Three of them there were—Brandon, Coyne, 
and Meynell. Fayne had a place in the win- 
dow before. One man had not moved—that 
man was Carl Seymour; and belles were not 
his hobby, so he kept his seat and went on 
sketching. 

“She,” who was properly represented by 
Kate Davenant, passed by the Ocean House on 
a dashing trot, her groom following her; and 
when she was out of sight, the men came back 
to their seats again. 

‘“‘T wonder if it’s true?” said Brandon, half 
hesitatingly. 

“If what is true?” asked Fayne. 

* About Well, they say she is such a 
dreadful flirt, you know. She don’t look like 
a 

Carl Seymour shrugged his shoulders. 

*‘Don’t be so guileless, my dear fellow,”’ he 
said. ‘Women never do ‘look like it.’ Inno- 
cence is their chief characteristic. Do you 
suppose Eve ‘looked like it’ when she gave 
Adam the apple? No! If she had done, the 
masculine part of humanity, at least, would 
have been rusticating in the Garden of Eden 
to the present day.” 

‘“‘Have you ever met her?” asked Coyne, 
suddenly. 

“Eve? No, not to my recollection.” 

**Miss Davenant, I mean?” 

*¢No.” 

*‘ Well,” said Coyne, with an odd tone in his 
voice, ‘don’t form any opinion until you have. 
You might be sorry afterward. Older men than 
you have risked their whole happiness upon 
that woman; wiser and as cool-headed men 
(I don’t think there are many cooler-headed) 
would have given their lives for a smile from 
her lips.’”? And he walked to the window with 
his hands in his pockets, and began to whistle 
softly. A little silence followed, one of those 
unaccountable silences which, sometimes, fall 
upon talkers with an odd sense of present dis- 
comfort or warning for the future. 

Coyne was the oldest of the party, who were 
apenting | the summer at Newport. Kate Dave- 














nant had been the last arrival, and as she was 
a woman, and beautiful, she had been pretty 
liberally discussed. Perhaps the discussion 
had been all the more liberal, because Miss 
Davenant’s fame had reached Newport. before 
her. People, the stronger sex more especially, 
had a great deal to say about Miss Davenant. 
About her perfection of beauty, in the first 
place; about her wonderful magnetic fascina- 
tion; about the tastefulness of her toilets; and 
last, but not least, about her aunt and chaperon, 
Mrs. Mortimer Montgomery. The latter lady 
was certainly all that society could desire as 
an indorsement. Rich, well-born, a leader of 
the ton in New York, her right to rule supreme 
was not to be disputed. But that did not ac- 
count for Miss Davenant. Some bold inquirer 
had once ventured to ask about Kate, but had 
been decidedly snubbed, for Mrs. Mortimer 
Montgomery had merely placed her eyeglass 
in her aristocratic eye and stared her down, 
saying, ‘“‘Kate is my adopted daughter,’ and 
from that day the irrepressible member had 
been ‘‘cut.’’ So the matter rested, when Miss 
Davenant made her first appearance at New- 
port. Her costumes were superb pieces of art, 
her air was perfect, the witchery of her man- 
ner carried all before it. She might be the 
heiress of millions, even of billions, or she 
might be merely a dependant upon Mrs. Mor- 
timer Montgomery—a poor relation—but to 
some people the uncertainty made the situa- 
tion all the more piquant. 

“George!” ejaculated young Spooney, who 
was an unsung hero on the look out for a for- 
tune, ‘‘it’s like a lottery, jolly, but dangerous. 
Fellow puts down his money, and draws either 
a prize or a blank.” 

Now I will go back to the men who helped 
me to open my story. 

Brandon, Fayne, and Meynell, have gone to 
play billiards. Coyne and Seymour have stayed 
behind. The man with the clear eyes, straight 
features, and down-drooping blonde mustache, 
is Carl Seymour: the dark-faced man who leans 
upon the window is Angus Coyne. 

«I remember just such an evening as this 
spent by the sea-side nine—no, ten years ago,” 
said Seymour, and -he broke off with a short, 
half-forced laugh. 

Coyne looked up at him, 
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«*What,” he said, ‘‘ have you a romance, too?”’ 

Seymour laughed again. 

‘Yes. The oldest of all romances. A romance 
with a nine-year-old heroine.” 

«A romance, indeed,” said Coyne. 
how did it become one?” 

Seymour threw himself into qm arm-chair, 
and looked out at the sea again with something 
of thought in his face. 

“There are strange things in a man’s life,” 
he said, musingly. ‘I often look back on mine, 
and wonder at the changing path that leads us 
all to the one ending—a mound of eagth cover- 
ing all our old faults and stumblings. There 
has been plenty of change in mine, but only 
one romance, and Miss Davenant and the sea 
brought it back to me to-night.” 

‘*Miss Davenant ?” 

“Yes. Kate Davenant you said: and a Kate, 
or Kathleen, was my little heroine. Wait a mo- 
ment. You shall see her.” 

He went to his desk and brought out a pack- 
age of drawings, laying them before his friend. 

‘Look at her,’’ he said, with a glow in his 
eyes. ‘The little darling! Kathleen Mavour- 
neen, I used to call her.’’ 

There were about a dozen rough pictures, 
some larger, some smaller, some half-finished, 
some perfect, and colored: but all taken from 
one model. 
great stars of eyes, and wonderful tangled hair. 
The prettiest, and most perfect of all, was 
colored, and showed her standing, barefooted 
and bareheaded, ankle-deep in the tide, pick- 
ing up shells; her cheeks all abloom, her 
magnificent, unkempt hair blown out like a 
flame-colored banner, and tossing over her 
shoulders. 

‘“‘That was the first time I saw her,” com- 
mented Carl. ‘It was at a little village on the 
coast of Maine, where she lived with her old 
grandmother. Nine years ago,’’ with a half 
sigh. ‘‘How time flies.” 

“She is a weird-looking little beauty,” said 
Coyne. ‘But how did your story end?” 

“Practically. Perhaps a little sadly, too. It 
ended with my good-bys, and with Kathleen’s 
arms round my neck, and her tawny mane 
blowing in my eyes as she kissed me. No 
woman has kissed me since—sometimes I think 
no woman ever will. 
spoiled me for the rest of womankind.” 

“‘Don’t let her prove fatal to your happi- 
ness,” jested Coyne. ‘Kates are dangerous; 


«But 


and, do you know, this child-love of yours is 
not unlike that most dangerous of all Kates— 
Kate Davenant?”’ 





A slender, wild-looking child, with ‘ 


*‘Kathieen Mavourneen’ t 


“I hope not,” said Seymour, quickly. “I 
would rather think not.” 

“Why not?” asked Coyne, as quickly. ‘You 
say you have never seen her?” 

“No; and I don’t know why, unless that I 
want to keep my little Kathie to myself. I 
don’t want to hear men speak of her as they 
speak of Miss Davenant. It may seem absurd 
and romantic to you, but I think if ever I saw 
Kate Ogilvie again, I should make her my 
wife; and I don’t wish to think men have made 
bets on my wife’s flirtations, and called her 
the Circe. 

Coyne did not answer. He was thinking 
of Kathleen Mavourneen—not Seymour’s, but 
Kathleen Mavourneen, as Kate Davenant had 
sung it to him, a few months ago, in the old- 
fashioned hotel-garden on the banks of the 
Rhine; for Kate and her aunt had just come 
back from a tour of two years in Europe. Kate 
Davenant had been his romance. Had been, I 
say, because the romance was over now, and 
he had only been one of the many whom men 
had made bets about; only one of the many 
who had succumbed to the charming of the 
woman they called the Circe. 





CHAPTER II. 


On an elegant little stand, in a charming 
dressing-room, stood a bouquet of scarlet and 
white blossoms, fringed with feathery grasses: 
and opposite the stand, sitting in a luxurious 
arm-chair, lounged Kate Davenant. 

Kate Davenant! It could be no other. Look 
at her! Slender, rounded limbs; face like 
snow, with a soft rose-red palpitating on either 
cheek; eyes dark and brilliant; great masses 
of brown, satiny hair, that, in some lights, 
looked almost black. She wore a white morn- 
ing-dress, with open sleeves, that showed the 
beautifully rounded arm; and in the bosom of 
the dress were some fresh flowers. Her atti- 
tude was pensive: and yet one hardly realized 
that so gay and bright a countenance could be 
pensive, even for a moment. The artistic light, 
falling upon her artistic face; her small, arched 
feet, in their pretty slippers; the easy, grace- 
ful lines of the half-lounging figure—what a 
picture it was! Suddenly she jumped from 
the chair, and went to the cheval glass. She 
glanced at herself, from arching foot to shin- 
ing, delicate head, just as a critical observer 
might look at ‘a beautiful picture. There was 
‘ something in her eyes that seemed 4 little hike 
fascination, as she drew nearer and nearer, 
until the bright, morning sunshine, falling full 
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upon her, brought out all the brilliancy of 
rose-red and dazzling white on her skin. She 
gazed at it all for a few moments, and then 
her lips parted in an oddly scornful, ungirlish 
laugh. 

“What is it all worth?” she said. ‘The 
outline is graceful, the tinting rich and deli- 
cate. What will it bring, I wonder? But the 
picture goes to the highest bidder, of course.” 

It was so bitterly said, that the very energy 
seemed to rouse her from her late languid 
mood. She rang for her maid. 

“Lotte,” she said, when the girl came in, 
‘“‘where did those flowers come from?” and 
she pointed to the bouquet upon the stand, 

“Mr. Griffith sent them. They arrived this 
morning early.” 

Miss Davenant shrugged her shoulders. 

«Where is Mrs. Montgomery ?” 

“In her room. There was a note, ma’am- 
selie, with the flowers.” 

‘That will do.” 

When the girl was gone, she took the note in 
her hand and read it with the little, oddly sar- 
castic, smile curving her lips. 

‘Very pretty, Mr. Griffith!” shrugging her 
shoulders again. ‘Very pretty, indeed—but 
is itwise? Do you know how many people send 
bouquets and make these charming speeches? 
Nevertheless, since you desire it ” She 
stopped, and taking a waxen camelia from 
the cluster, put it in a small glass by itself. 
‘There, it will keep fresher now, and I will 
wear it this evening,” she said. 

Three years ago there would have been a 
little pang of remorse in her heart; for this 
poor Tom Griffith, who sent the flowers, was 
an honest young fellow, and loved her as only 
an honest-hearted simpleton can love a woman 
who was such a woman as Kate Davenant was. 
‘‘The Circe,” the men called her. Well, well,. 
when a woman loses her faith in the world, 
God help her, and mankind pity her, I say! 
Kate Davenant had lost her faith long ago. 
Perhaps, as I tell my story, you will under- 
stand how she had lost it; but now I can only 
show her to you as a woman, whose wonderful 
grace and beauty turned the great game of 
hearts into her hands, and brought new excite- 
ment into her half frothed-out life. 

‘What has the world done for me?’ she 
had asked herself, bitterly, a thousand times. 
“There may be love and truth in it, but I have 
not seen it yet, heaven help me!’’ 

So it was that she wore Tom Griffith’s flower 
that night, with a little sarcastic remembrance 
of how many flowers she had worn before, and 





how many flowers she had flung aside as soon 
as she tired of them. 

She went down to Mrs. Montgomery after 
she was dressed, and found that aristocratic 
matron in a humor which was none of the 
best. 

“It’s perfectly absurd!” said her aunt. ‘I 
came here to escape Brown, Jones, and Robin- 
son, and no sooner do I find a comfortable 
parlor in a hotel, than Brown, Jones, and 
Robinson, make an invasion. I thought New- 
port was select, but in the present state of 
society np place is select. One runs against 
Brown in Paris, meets Jones in full costume on 
Mount Blanc, and has Robinson staring one 
in the face at the Tuileries. I will tell you 
what I have been thinking of, Kate. I saw, 
yesterday, in our drive, that a handsome house 
was to be let down the Avenue. Why shouldn’t 
we take it for the season?”’ 

‘“‘We might,” said Miss Davenant. ‘I, for 
one, am tired of hotel life.” 

Mrs. Mortimer Montgomery looked medita- 
tively for a moment. 

**We will,” she said, at last. ‘One feels so 
much more at ease in a private establishment.” 

Mrs. Montgomery was a decisive, business- 
like woman, and her ‘We will,’’ was conclu- 
sive; so, that point disposed of, she turned her 
attention to anotier. 

‘‘Where did you get your flowers from?” 
she asked. 

Kate glanced indolently at the reflected blos- 
soms in the pier-glass, and smiled a little. 

** From Mr. Griffith.” 

Her aunt put her eyeglass in her eye, and 
coughed somewhat reprovingly. 

‘Very good, my dear. And Mr. Mr. 
, this young man, whatever his name is, 
got them at the florists, and paid a ruinous 
price for the pleasure of seeing you wear them. 
‘You are a very handsome woman, Kate—but 
don’t you think that sort of thing may be car- 
ried too far?” 

Kate shrugged her shoulders with a kittle 
haughty, indifferent gesture. She did not like 
interference, even from her aunt. 

‘““My dear aunt,’ she said, “I wear the 
green ticket yet, you know, and, as a wearer 
of the green ticket, am entitled to a little 
amusement. I am very wicked, of course, and 
‘this sort of thing’ is very shocking; but then, 
you see, wouldn’t life be a trifle wearing with- 
out it? Our life, I mean. We don’t look for- 
ward to domestie felicity, and the days of 
Arcadian shepherds and shepherdesses lie a 











few centuries behind us.” 
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Her aunt’s reply was very laconic. She 
never entered into discussion. 

«You please yourself, of course,” she said. 
«My remark was a mere suggestion. I don't 
think there is any fear of your getting romantic 
notions, at least,” 

The following day, Mrs. Montgomery pro- 
ceeded. to make arrangements connected with 
her new establishment, and within a week she 
took possession, with the full intent of enjoy- 
ing hersetf. 

‘If I like the place as mueh as ever at the 
end of the season, I will buy it,” she said to 
Kate. 

A few days later, as Miss Davenant sat at 
the piano, her aunt came in from making some 
calls, 

«You remember the Scotchman we met in 
Germany, Kate?’ she asked. ‘‘Coyne his name 
was.” 

Kate’s hands dropped away from the keys, 
and her face caught an expression of faint in- 
terest. 


‘‘Yes. What reminded you of him?” 

“I met him to-day at the Farnhams, He 
came with a friend to call on Alice. The 
friend was quite a striking-looking man. His 


name was Carl Seymour, and he is an artist.” 

“Carl Seymour, did you say?” 

“Yes. What a pity such men should be 
thrown into such places. I told them they 
might call cn us. Where is Lotte? I want 
her.” 

When her relative had gone in search cf 
Lotte, Kate Davenant got up from the piano 
and walked to the hearth, resting both elbows 
on the mantle, and looking at herself. There 
was a brief space, in which the beautiful face 
the pier-glass reflected, was quite clear to her 
sight; but, then, something strangely like tears 
blurred the reflection with their mist, and at 
last she dropped. her face with a little rising 
tremor in her throat. Tears did not come 
easily into Kate Davenant’s eyes; but now the 
fresh breath of sea air blowing through the 
open window, mingled itself with an old 
memory of childish days, so much purer and 
better than her womanhood, that her eyes 
filled in spite of all. 

‘I wonder if he has forgotten? Men forget 
these things more easily than women. But 
ah, me! nine years—nine years, and‘ Kathleen 
Mavourneen’ is a woman of the world.” 

When Coyne and Seymour. returned from 
their call upon Alice Farnham, they talked 
about Mrs. Montgomery and her niece. 

«I may be a fool!’’ said Coyne, with his gray 
Vou. LVIII.—13 





eyes flashing, ‘I may be a fool, but I do not 
forget her—I never can!” 

In; their room:they found Tom Griffith wait- 
ing for them, evidently in a very ecstatic frame 
of mind. 

“<T’ve been to Mrs. Mortimer Montgomery’s,” 
he said. +‘ Kate—Miss Davenant—has promised 
to drive’ out with me this evening; and he 
glanced down rather sheepishly at a rose in 
his butten-hole. 

Carl seated himself. before his easel and 
began to work, whistling the while softly. Was 
there never a man yet who Lad resisted Kate 
Davenant’s witchery? He had never heard of 
one: and in a half-angered wonder at her fas- 
cination, he felt a certain haughty power to 
resist it himself. 

It was:weeks before he saw her. Newport 
grew gayer and gayer, and Mrs. Montgomery’s 
entertainments were the principal features in 
its gayety. Kate rode by the hotel every day, 
sometimes with one adorer, sometimes with 
another, and sometimes only with a groom: 
but Seymour never cared to look up. The 
men. brought stories of her, and grew loud in 
their admiration of her grace; and every man 
who spoke of her was one added to the list of 
victims. 

But, at last, a sensation arose in the shape of 
croquet-parties, and at the first of these assem- 
blies Carl met the syren. The party was given 
at the Farnhams; and when he made his ap- 
pearance, pretty, good-natured Alice took pos- 
session of him, and proceeded to enlighten him 
ag to various members of the company. 

“The gentleman with the dark face is the 
new nabob, Mr. Collier; and that tall gentle- 
man is our literary lion, Gerald Colycinth; and 
the one standing near him is a senator. It 
takes all sorts of people'to make up a croquet- 
party: but one must have.a sprinkling of cele- 
brities, you know. Now, I want to show you 
somebody very important. Let me see—where 
is she? But, of course, you have seen Miss 
Davenant—the Circe, as they call her?’’ 

**Not, ‘of course,’” said Carl, ‘“‘because I 
have not yet had that pleasure.” 

Alice’s blue eyes flew open. 

“Is it possible? Why, every one is going 
crazy about her.” 

“Pray, except me,” replied Carl, with mock 
gravity. ‘¢‘lam anxious to preserve my senses.” 

‘Wait until you know her,” laughed Alice. 
‘Ah! there she is. The center of attraction of 
that knot of'gentlemen. They always do crowd 
around her in that manner, celebrities and all. 
It is my impression the senator would give his 
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seat for a smile. How does she manage to 
dress so perfectly ?” 

As Alice said, Kate was, as usual, the center 
of attraction of a knot of the enslaved. Carl 
looked at her, and fairly caught his breath. 
He was an artist, and the’ wonderful perfection 
of tinting in wearer and:costume struck him 
with an intense pleasure. Some world-read- 
ing Frenchwoman has said, ‘‘Give me a hand- 
some pair of eyes, and I will do the rest.” 
Kate Davenant had not only the eyes, but 
every other beauty; and then she thoroughly 
understood what the Frenchwoman spoke of 
as ‘the rest.” Dress is a rather powerful 
attraction, and in this age of improvements 
beauty unadorned would be quite likely to be 
pronounced a dowdy. Keeping this in mind, 
Miss Davenant ruled supreme. Of her dress, 
I will only say that it was a wonderful piece 
of art, and from satiny puffs to slender foot a 
charming blending of delicate pearl-gray lace, 
and flowers. 

‘Charmed already?’ jested Alice, looking 
at Carl’s watching face. 

He shook his head. 

‘“‘No. Iam thinking of something. Do you 
‘remember the poem?” 


“ As you sit where lustres strike you, 
Sure to please, 

Do we love you most, or like you, 
Belle Marquise.” 


Alice tapped the tip of her slim slipper medi- 
‘tatively with her mallet. She was a nice girl, 
but her good-nature did not make her very 
fond of Kate Davenant. A woman who is a 
‘belle is very rarely atfavorite with her own 
:sex—and Miss Davenant’s success was too uni- 
versal to make the feminine darlings abso- 
lutely adore her; and apart from that, Alice 
Farnham had a small thorn on her own ac- 
count in the shape of Tom Griffith. Tom 
Griffith was her cousin, and until lately some- 
thing a little more; but circumstances alter 
cases, and this case, the Circe had altered 
herself, and doing so had not gained pretty 
Alioe’s fervent esteem. Accordingly, the young 
lady did not defend her against Seymour’s quo- 
tation. 


CHAPTER III. 

Miss Davenant went through her croquet, 
as she went through everything else, with 
gracefulness and suecess. The people who 
looked upon the game scientifically, were 
charmed with her interest and knowledge of 
its points; and those who regarded it merely 
as a game, found time to be charmed with her 
beautiful face and spirited comments. Once 





or twice, during the evening, she glanced to- 
ward Carl Seymour with a quick searching in 
her eyes. 

“Who is he?” she asked of Tom Griffith, as 
she sent the senator’s ball spinning across the 
lawn. ‘The slender man, with the blonde 
mustache, I mean.” 

«Don’t you know him?” asked Tom, a little 
surprised. ‘That’s Carl Seymour.” 

‘An artist, is he not?” said Kate, coolly. 
‘*Mind where you send that ball.” 

“Yes. Painted ‘Ulysses and the Syrens’— 
that picture there was such a furor about.” 

“T remember. Quite a celebrity, I should 
imagine,” and she went on with her croquet. 

Half a dozen times in the course of the after- 
noon, Carl Seymour passed her, and always 
with such a cool, careless face, that she could 
not fail to notice it—another woman might 
have been annoyed. Not so Kate Davenant. 
She knew better than to feel displeasure at an 
indifference which she was certain to over- 
come. Perhaps it pleased her a little. At any 
rate, it piqued her curiously. But, at last, on 
his way to recover a truant ball, Carl passed 
her as she stood in a little knot of admirers, 
laughing. There was a wonderful silver tone 
in her laughter, and something in it struck 
Carl Seymour, when he heard it, with an odd 
sense of remembrance. Where had be heard 
the laugh before? Then he turned and looked 
at her face. His glance did not seem to trou- 
ble her; the fringed, purple eyes swept him 
from head to foot, and then Miss Davenant 
took up the thread of her conversation. He 
had never seen such eyes as those but once 
before; and his memory went back to the 
rock-bound shore, and the sweet child-face so 
like, yet so unlike this girl’s—the face of the 
child-love he had called Kathleen Mavourneen. 

-He stood at some little distance listening to 
her and looking at her. The rose-red fluttered 
on her cheek, and the soft, large eyes opened 
and drooped. The usually grave senator gazed 
at the fair face entranced, and listened for 
every ring of her sweet laugh, as he would 
have listened for the notes of a prima donna 
There was a curious contest going on in Carl 
Seymour’s mind.. He was wondering whether 
Miss Davenant attracted or repelled him. The 
sweet flower-face struck every artistic taste; 
the memory in the silver laugh touched him 
he knew not how; but then again came a re- 
membrance of the stories he had heard, stories 
which to a proud, fastidious man seemed almost 
terrible. It might be a beautiful woman who 
wore Tom Griffith’s flowers, and dazzled proud 
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men with her smiles: but was it a true one! 
Others might have been content with the rose- 
leaf tints and star eyes. Carl Seymour was 
not. He was a man apt to be a little sarcastic 
and severe upon women of the world; and as 
he watched Kate Davenant, he thought of the 
marquise again, and wondered if the applica- 
tion was not correct. 


“You are just a porcelain trifle, 
Belle Marquise ; 

Just a thing of puffs and patches, 

Made for madrigals and catches, 

Not for heart-wounds, bat for scratches, 
Oh, Marquise! 


Just a pinky i trifle, 


lie Marquise ; 
Pate tendre, rose Du Barry, 
Quick at verbal point and parry; 
Clever, certes—but to marry— 
No, Marquise!” 

He was thinking over this as Miss Davenant 
chatted with the enamored senator, and laughed 
musically at poor Tom Griffith’s some\/hat far- 
fetched witticisms. He was thinking about it 
when, at last, she took the senator’s arm, and 
came toward Carl’s side of the lawn. 

He was an elderly bachelor, this senator; and, 
like most elderly bachelors, quite suscepti- 
ble, and felt more than senatorial dignity as 
he crossed the ground with the exquisitely 
gloved hand resting upon his portly arm, and 
Kate’s voice softened deferentially. One of 
the fair hands was ungloved, and after the 
trailing dress had swept by him, glancing 
downward, Carl Seymour caught sight of a 
delicately-tinted trifle of pearl-gray glove lying 
at his feet. He took it up. Such a trifle as it 
was! Such a very dijou of kid and silver-thread 
embroidery! Just with the very moulding of 
the soft fingers, with the very faint fragrance 
of lilies floating over it. Carl smiled a little 
with a half sensation of pleasure, it was so 
pretty. A few steps took him to Miss Dave- 
nant’s side, and a few words attracted her at- 
tention. 

“Pardon me!” he said, bowing. 
have dropped your glove.” 

Just a faint flutter of red on her cheek as 
she took it from his hand, just a soft uplifting 
of the dark-fringed eyes. 

“T thank you!” she said, returning his bow, 
and then she passed him. 

Only two words, and such simple ones; but 
it was the Circe who had uttered them,- and 
in the sweet, sweet voice which had touched 
so many hearts before. It had hardly occupied 
a minute’s time; and when she passed on, she 
seemed to have forgotten it, and the voice that 
addressed the senator was just as sweet. Never- 
theless, Carl felt a little spell-bound, in spite of 


“But you 





his sarcasm. He forgot about the marquise, 
and stood still looking after her. 

“TI don’t wonder at their calling her the 
Circe,’’ he said. And then the old memory 
came back to him, and he added lowly, though 
smiling at his fancy, ‘‘ Kathleen Mavourneen! 
Kathleen Mavourneen!” 

As he stood there, he saw an elderly lady 
coming from the house, leaning on a gentle- 
man’s arm. A once handsome woman, perhaps 
a belle in her time, but just now suggestive 
of a dowager, in the sere and yellow leaf, 
and at the same time a woman with a great 
deal of haughtiness in her carriage, and cool 
speculation in her keen, handsome eyes. He 
knew who it was. He had seen Mrs. Mortimer 
Montgomery before, and guessed rightly that 
she intended to renew her acquaintance with 
him. Mrs. Montgomery understood precisely 
how much a celebrity was worth in the fashion- 
able world, and ‘‘ Ulysses and the Syrens” had 
done a great deal toward earning Carl Seymour 
a name. 

She stopped on reaching him, and introduced 
her companion, the gentleman who was Alice 
Farnham had spoken of as our ‘literary lion.” 

‘Lions, both of you!” she said, nodding her 
handsome old head. “How is it that you have 
not been roaring this evening, Mr. Seymour? 
When we are so fortunate as to secure a lion 
in our menagerie of society, we consider our- 
selves cheated if he don’t exhibit his leonine 
characteristics.” 

‘«But I am such a very young lion,” laughed 
Carl. “Quite a cub, one might say. And 
wouldn’t my roar be a litle too mild among 
the full-grown quadrupeds.” 

Mrs. Montgomery laughed, too. She liked 
men who were apt and self-possessed—and 
this gentleman seemed to be both. 

“You are too modest,” she said, ‘But I 
must not forget what I came here for. Why 
don’t you call on us? Kate saw your picture 
last season, and has been talking about it ever 
since. Art and artists are her hobby. She 
has been collecting gems for the last three 
years.” 

Carl smilingly accepted the invitation. Fate 
had certainly taken him in hand, and Fate 
rules us all. When Mrs. Montgomery carried 
her lion back to the house, she also carried 
Carl’s promise that he would call upon her the 
next day. 

“Kate will be delighted to see you,” she 
said, with the smiling nod. ‘Good-evening!” 

After that my hero went over to Alice Farn- 
ham, and chatted with her until the company 
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dispersed, and then he returned home and 
looked at the picture of little Kathie, wonder- 
ing at the resemblance between the two pairs 
of tender eyes. 

Eleven the next morning found him at Mrs, 
Montgomery’s. He had sent up his card, and 
was waiting her appearance. He looked round 
the room carelessly. Traces of ‘‘Kate” here 
and there—in the pretty work-table, on which 
lay an open book with a filmy handkerchief 
flung upon its pages, and in the pearl card- 
case, with a tasseled glove lying by it—the 
very glove he had picked up the day before. 
He saw it, and smiled. There were many paint- 
ings hung against the walls, and suddenly one 
of them catching his eye, he rose, uttering an 
exclamation of surprise. It was a very small 
picture, but its frame was heavy and rich in 
the extreme, and the subject a little weird 
and wild—just a strip of rocky shore, with 
gray, tossing waves sweeping into a little cove, 
and heavy, purple clouds glowering above. 
Spirited, very, and perfect both in outline and 
coloring. Evidently the work of no unpracticed 
hand, 

But it was not this which had given rise to 
Seymour’s exclamation. The scene was the 
most familiar of the many connected with the 
by-gone romance. It was the little bay, on 
the coast of lfaine, where Kathie’s red cloak 
had always been his signal among the rocks. 
When Mrs. Montgomery entered, he was still 
standing before the painting; and after the 
first salutations were over, he began to ques- 
tion her. 

‘«May I ask where it came from?” he said. 
‘IT thought no one knew that spot but myself.”’ 

‘«Kate painted it,’”’ replied her ladyship, a 
thought indifferently. ‘‘She is always dashing 
off some little wild scene or other. I don’t 
knew where she gets them from. Ah, Kate! 
here you are to answer for yourself.” 

Miss Dayenant had just opened the door, and 
stood before them with a great bunch of red 
roses in her hand. She came forward and laid 
them on the table, and on her gunt’s introduc- 
tion, extended her hand with the old charming 
smile. She was glad to meet Mr. Seymour. 
She had made his acquaintance by reputation 
leng ago. How could picture-lovers thank 
him for “Ulysses and the Syrens?” There was 
nothing of effect in her manner, nothing of 
ancestry to produce an impression. Simply the 
grace and elegance of a graceful and elegant 
woman of the world, who desired to please, and 
knew how to do it. Witching deference en- 


slaved the senator, her face alone was enough 


for Tom Griffith, but Carl Seymour stood apart 
from other men, and she only helped Fate a 
little with her tender eyes and exquisite voice. 

«J have been asking your aunt about this 
painting,’’ said Seymour, at last. ‘She tells 
me you are the artist. It cannot, possibly be 
a fancy picture?” 

She looked up at it smiling. 

“No,” shesaid. ‘It is a scene from memory. 
It was my home once.” 

Seymour was almost angry with himself for 
the wild supposition which flashed upon him. 
And yet the coincidence was so odd. He 
glanced at the slim hand upon which ‘the sun- 
light struck whitely, upon the brown, burnished 
hair, and then at the clear-cut, flawless face. 
Only the large, heavily-fringed eyes held any- 
thing of remembrance for him. The rest was 
beautiful, but that was all. The subject drop- 
ped quietly, 

He listened to the soft: voice as she talked 
to him with perfect grace in every word and 
tone, and as he listened, wondered if the same 
spell lay upon other men as lay upon him. It 
was not such a spell as he had imagined it. to 
be—not the witchery of a coquette; something 
finer, something more like the subtle instinct 
of a fair woman who has seen the world, and 
understanding it, still retains her tender sweet- 
ness. In this lay the secret of Kate Davenant’s 
success. Every man forgot, in her presence, 
that other men had seen the same smiles, and 
heard the same musical inflections of her voice. 
Carl Seymour forgot this, too.. It was hard to 
realize that such eyes as these could be false; 
that of this stately, fair-faced girl people had 
said, ‘‘There are men whom her beauty and 
vanity have driven to worse than death.” I 
am telling a story frankly, and will not profess 
to hide that Carl Seymour was a better man 
than Kate Davenant was a woman. The in- 
fluences upon their lives had been different. 
The one had seen purity and; honor, the other 
worldliness and the world. . So it was that it 
was easier for Carl Seymour to believe that he 
had deceived himself, than to believe that the 
woman who seemed true could be deceiving him. 
That he was bitter against worldliness, I have 
‘told you, but the memory of a stately, womanly 
mother, and a true, pure-hearted little sister, 
in his far-away home, made him readier to be 
merciful than he would otherwise have been. 
Kate Davenant, too, was, perhaps, a little truer 
to herself to-day than she generally was—for 
there were old memories thrilling her as she 
watched his handsome, .cavalier face. She 
showed him the collection of art-pets, of which 
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Mrs. Montgomery had spoken. Forgetting the 
Ciree in her natural pleasure at his famiarity 
with, and interest in them, she lost herself 
in her animation, and stood with uplifted 
eyes and soft, rose-red on her cheek, as he 
warmed into enthusiasm over the art he loved so 
well. ‘She had seen the grand master-pieces of | 
which he spoke, and knew them as well as he 
did; but there were subtle, tender touches in 
their grandeur and beauty which she had 
dreamed of vaguely, but which’ grew into 
great, glowing truths under his warmth and 
eloquence. Carl turned upon her suddenly 
once, and saw something of this earnestness in 
her face. Years ago he had seen the same rapt 
expression before, and its reproduction made 
him catch his breath with a swift heart-throb. 

Mrs. Montgomery'was delighted. This was 
a lion to boast of; and when he left them, her 
invitations were even more cordial than béfore. 

««Kate,” she said, when the door had closed 
behind him, ‘‘that man is a genius. What a 
pity he is so abominably poor. Mr. Coyne 
tells me he has absolutely nothing to depend 
upon but his art. If it was not for his circum- 
stances, I should say he was exactly the man 
you ought to marry.” 

Miss Davenant was toying with a red rose, 
and she tore it into two pieces, slowly and de- 
liberately, before she gave her answer. 

“T don’t think he is. Mr. Seymour is a 
truthful, honest man, and I am not a truthful, 
honest woman. Besides, as you intimate, intel- 
lect and honor are not marketable qualities.” 
And she tossed the rose from’ her with a little 
impatient, disgusted gesture, and taking her 
coral-case from the table, left Mrs. Mont- 
gomery alone to her meditations. 

Her aunt shrugged her shoulders. 

Below, another incident occurred. As Sey- 
mour passed through the hall, he caught sight 
of a blood-red rose lying upon the floor. It 
had dropped from the handful Kate Davenant 
had ‘brought into the drawing-room, and be- 
cause of this he stooped and picked it up. He 
hardly knew his reason at the time, but long 
after he remembered it, and remembered, too, 
the little thrill that' passed through him as its 
rich fragrance floated upward. 





CHAPTER IV. 
Arter this first visit, there came some change 
into Carl Seymour’s manner of living. The 
world saw more of liim, and heard more of him, 





too, for Mrs. Montgomery sounded the praises 
of her pet-lion far and wide. People liked 


him, this poor, proud young artist, and courted 
him, in spite of his poverty. 

Women liked his handsome face, and were 
glad to see it everywhere, even liked his high- 
bred geniality, and were glad to meet him. 
Sdlect society came to see the pictures in his 
rooms, and one or two connoisseurs made flat- 
tering comments on them. He had not come 
to Newport, like the rest of mankind, for recrea- 
tion; he had come to take advantage of the 
peculiar scenery, and he worked hard with 
a coo) sort of immovable energy. In his work- 
ing hours he contracted a habit of sketching 
Kate Davenant’s face on scraps of paper, and 
then tearing them up with a half-sneering 
wonder if he were as weak as the rest. There 
was a small bust of Clytie on his mantle-piece— 
a delicate, pure-faced head, with shoulders 
rising from the cup of a lily; and this star- 
faced Clytie he had bought because he fancied 
it was like Kate Davenant. There was the same 
soft droop of the lips, the same delicately- 
moulded chin and throat, and the same rich, 
curving ripple on the hair—the curving ripple 
one always sees on the heads of Greek statuary. 
He used to stop and look at it sometimes when 
he was tired, gaining something of inspiration 
from the calm, snowy face. In society he met 
Miss Davenant often, and a little instinct of 
half-recognized familiarity grew up between 
them. It was a dangerous position he was in, 
and all the more so, because he was uncon- 
scious of its danger. He thought it was only 
her beauty that attracted him so. He thought 
his bitterness against the faults people assigned 
to her would save him and keep him strong; 
he thought anything and everything but the 
truth, and so blindly allowed the current of 
events to sweep him onward to the general 
vortex. 

Mrs. Montgomery had taken a wonderful 
fancy to him, and exhibited her preference as 
she never exhibited preference for others. 
When she met him in seciety, she would offer 
him a seat at her side, and give him the full 
benefit of her experience, talking to him with 
an odd brilliance, and apt sarcasm, which was 
truthful and world-reading beyond measure. 

“T like men who have their fortunes to carve 
out,” she said, on one occasion, laying her 
handsome hand on his shoulder as she looked 
at a picture that rested upon his easel. ‘J am 
tired of people who are born with the silver 
spoon. Kate is just such a woman as you are 
a man.” 

Carl laughed a little, and asked how Miss 
Davenant was like him. 
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“In her manner of thinking,” said Mrs. 


Montgomery. ‘And in her haughtiness and 
self-reliance. Not that she shows her charac- 
teristics. She is too fond of popularity for 


that, and society keeps her within bounds.” 

And so Kate was fond of popularity and ad- 
miration. Carl thought of ‘‘la belle marquise’ 
again, and forgot to look at the Clytie once 
that day. Butin the evening he called upon 
Miss Davenant. He had not intended to do it 
at first; but when his stroll brought him op- 
posite Bay View, he changed his mind, and con- 
cluded to make the visit. There wasa quaintly- 
carved balcony before the back drawing-room 
window, and Kate had stepped out upon it, 
and was watching the sun setting over the 
low hills toward the fort. She did not know 
that Seymour had entered. She wore a thin, 
vaprous white dress, and ruches of delicate 
white lace closed round throat and wrists. A 
great golden-hearted lily rested against the 
thick, dark puffs of her hair, and the last 
vivid shower of sunbeam floated round her in 
a light which was almost misty in its intensity. 
She was bending forward, leaning upon the 
balustrade, and looking out far away as if she 
had forgotten herself. Her lins were a little 
parted, her eyes softly dilated. 

The same weariness rested upon her red 
lips, with a bitter curve, that said a great deal 
to the man who watched her. Little Kath- 
leen’s face had never been so sad as this; but, 
in some way, he felt as if he was near her now. 
What was she thinking of? This was not the 
woman men called the Circe. He stood in un- 
observed silence for awhile, and then some 
unintentional movement attracted her atten- 
tion, and she started and turned toward him. 
Then it was that he saw what he had not ob- 
served before. There were unshed tears in 
her eyes: the fringing lashes were quite wet. 
One moment she was half embarrassed, but 
the next she recovered herself, and came for- 
ward-with extended hand, comparatively self- 
possessed, but still not entirely herself. 

‘I beg pardon,” she said, smilingly. “I 
did not know you were here. I was watching 
the sunset, and sentimentalizing, thinking of 
a scrap of poetry I have somewhere seen. 


“The golden sunset shed 
Ite glory o'er the sea; 
The dreams of earlier youth come back, 
Come back to me.” 
He glanced down at her, wondering a little. 
**Such thoughts come to us all, sometimes,” 
he said. ‘And, perhaps, these softened mo- 


ments redeem some few of our past sins.” 
‘* Yes, 


” 








she said, dreamily, looking toward ; 


the sunset again. ‘‘I was thinking how full 
our lives are of useless longing and vain re- 
gret. I was thinking that if I could only be a 
little child again—if I could only be a little 
child again ” her voice broke off in a sigh, 
which was half a sob, Then she began again 
suddenly: ‘‘I dare say you think I am weary; 
but after the first freshness is worn off, the 
world is—the world, you know; and profit and 
loss becomes the rule we worldlings calculate 
by. I was thinking about this when you came, 
and—forgot myself. I am glad it was you who 
surprised me, Mr. Seymour,’’ with a soft, frank 
laugh, ‘‘and not my aunt, I am not often 
sentimental, but when I am, I don’t wish my 
matter-of-fact relative to witness the demon- 
tration.” 

Carl smiled a little. 
that feeling easily. 

‘You wish to be a child egain,’’ he said, 
after asilence. ‘May I ask you where your 
childhood was spent?” 

Her color deepened. 

“Yes,” she said, at last, in a low voice. 
‘‘The little picture, which interested you so, 
was one of the most familiar scenes of my 
childhood. I spent, at least, nine years of my 
life there.”’ 

‘I am glad to hear it,” said Carl. ‘It hap- 
pens, strange to say, to be the scene of the one 
romance of my life.” 

‘«Mr. Coyne told me about it,” said Miss 
Davenant, hurriedly. ‘Poor little Kathleen!” 

‘‘Why, ‘poor little Kathleen?’” he asked, 
scanning her curiously. ‘She was a very 
happy child in those days.” 

«‘But she must be a woman now. Let me 
see—as old as I am. Imagine your little 
charmer a fisherman’s, or sailor’s wife, with a 
Stentorian voice! Did you love her, Mr. Sey- 
mour?” y 

The first part of her sentence had been light 
and jesting, the last seemed the result of sud- 
den impulse, and her sweet voice sunk almost 
tremulously as she asked the question. All 
the blood in Carl Seymour’s body seemed to 
rush to his heart. Doubt and certainty had 
been battling in his mind, and at the last 
speech, doubt seemed almost wholly overruled. 

‘Love her?” he said, with something like 
passion in his voice. ‘Love her? I love her 
still. My pure-hearted, innocent little Kath- 
leen was the first love of my life: sometimes I 
think she will be the last.’ 

Miss Davenant made no reply at first, but 
after a silence, she spoke again, as if medita- 
tively. 





He could understand 
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“IT am glad you have not forgotten her. I 
like to think some one has loved her truly. 
Poor, lonely little Kathleen! (I have always 
fancied she must have been lonely.) But if 
you were to meet her now, Mr. Seymour, with 
the changes of the past years upon her, do you 
think she would be ‘Kathleen Mavourneen’ to 
you still?” 

“Yes,’”’ he said. ‘Kathleen Mavourneen 
forever.” 

““If—if—— Suppose that circumstances had 
made her a woman of the world, a woman 
whose life had been full of worldly scheming, 
and who was called vain and heartless—what 
then?”’ 

** She could never be that,” he said—‘“never 
that wholly. I am willing to trust her.” 

Kate had taken the lily from her hair, and 
was pulling it to pieces, flinging the white 
petals over the balcony, and watching them as 
they fluttered softly to the ground. 

“‘They say truth is stranger than fiction,” 
she said; ‘‘and I believe it is. If I were to 
tell you that I know something of your little 
Kathleen, Mr. Seymour.” 

“Kate, my dear,” broke in a voice from be- 
hind them, “is it fair that you should mono- 
polize Mr. Seymour altogether? It is my 
impression that he called to see me; and, be- 
sides, Mr. Colyeinth is waiting for you. Have 
you forgotten your promise to him?” 

Kate turned round with a calm, unshaken 
composure. 

‘Certainly not,” she said. ‘You will ex- 
cuse me, Mr. Seymour. I promised to drive 
with Mr. Colycinth this evening.” 

Carl bowed, and turned to the aunt. He did 
not remain long, however. He was moved and 
excited as he had never been before in his life. 
What if, at last—at last he had found his child- 
love again. To some men, the boyish romance 
would have been merely an amusing incident, 
pleasant to look back upon; but to Carl Sey- 
mour it was an earnest truth, and might yet 
rule his whole life. As he strolled homeward, 
he thought of it all. . He could remember now 
how the memory of the innocent eyes and pure 
lips had restrained and comforted him; how he 
had dreamed of the childish face that had once 
nestled against his breast. The soft, distant 
sound of the waves brought back to him the 
time when Kathleen had fallen asleep in his 
arms, and he had carried her two miles over 
the shore, iooking down at her, and wondering 
if ever woman or child was so fair as this little 
maiden. Mark you, it was not of Kate Dave- 
nant he was dreaming—it was of Kathleen 





Ogilvie. The time had not yet come when he 
could understand that he loved the woman for 
what the child had been. Now and again, 
something rose up before him vaguely, some 
thought which tried to connect this woman of 
the world, this Circe with his child-darling; 
but in some way he could not make it clear to 
himself, and so wandered back almost uncon- 
sciously to the old romance. 





CHAPTER V. 


Tue last sunbeam had faded, and the twilight 
set in, as he reached the Ocean House. Gerald 
Colycinth’s carriage, at that moment, dashed 
by, and Miss Davenant, in a pearly silk, and 
a fairy hat, waved her exquisitely gloved 
hand to him and smiled. He found Brandon 
waiting for him. Poor Fred Brandon, in the 
tightest of boots, and the most remarkable of 
‘get ups,’ and looking most abominably dole- 
ful. He, too, had been added to the Circe’s 
train. Like Tom Griffith, he bad paid ruinous 
prices for bouquets for Miss Davenant to laugh 
at. 

“I’ve been to Bay, View,” he said, dis- 
mally. ‘Got there just in time to see that beg- 
gar, Colycinth, drive off with Miss Davenant. 
Confound it all!” 

A month ago, Seymour would have shrugged 
his shoulders, and drawn down the corners of 
his handsome mouth; but now he was silent, 
and—ah! far worse—felt a little curious pang, 
for which he could not account. Brandon 
grumbled eloquently. First, at the heat; next, 
at his boots; then at his tailor; but, most of 
all, at ‘‘that muff of a Colycinth.” At last he 
started up to the window, with an exclamation 
of surprise, 

‘*Here’s Carver coming down the Avenue. 
Mrs. Montgomery’s footman, you know. Won- 
der where he’s going to! Jove! he’s turning 
in here!” 

The correct footman was, indeed, entering 
the hotel. Carl caught the last glimpse of his 
blue and drab livery as he passed up the steps. 

««What can he be coming for?” said he, care- 
lessly. Before he had finished speaking, a 
slim, cream-colored envelope was handed to 
him, stamped with a scarlet monogram, and 
directed in a delicate hand. Carl Seymour's 
face was generally a calm one, and noticeable 
for its fine, ivory pallor; but as he opened the 
note it changed and flushed, and his shapely 
hand shook a little. The note ran thus: 


‘(Dear Mr. Srrmovur—Of course, you have 
received an invitation for the Amateur Con- 
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cert? If I see you there to-night, I will show 
you the woman the world has made of ‘Kath- 
leen Mayourneen.’ Kate Davenant.” 


Brandon looked curiously at his companion, 
as he folded the note slowly and replaced it 
in its envelope, . The flush had died out of his 
face and left it.colorless,'as usual, but his hand 
was not steady yet, and his lips were half trem- 
bling. 

“Going to the concert to-night?” he asked, 
at last. 

Brandon nodded, and replied, “That ama- 
teur affair, you mean? Yes. Alice Farnham 
introduced two or three tableaux into the 
programme, and Miss Davenant is great on 
tableaux.” 

Carl hardly heard him. ‘He was thinking of 
the ‘woman the world had made of ‘Kathleen 
Mavourneen.” 

His wild fancies were proving themselves 
true, or, at least, he could only place that con- 
struction upon the letter he held in his hand. 
The few intervening hours between its arrival 
and the concert seemed fairly to drag them- 
selves away. When Brandon had gone, he 
went up to his sleeping-room, and watched the 
twilight deepen and deepen upon the distant 
sea, until the blue had darkened into purple, 
and until the purple was hung with dewy-eyed 
stars, and the great pearl moon swung high in 
the dome of heaven. Now and again he turned 
to glance at the lily-set Clytie, gleaming whitely 
where the moonlight struck snowy shoulder and 
exquisite face. He did not quite understand 
the thrill, that was almost like a pain as it 
touched him, and he felt half-impatient at it; 
but still the thrill was there, and in spite of 
its tenderness, pain lay beneath it. 

But ‘at length the hours of waiting were 
over, and he was seated in the little, crowded 
theatre. Amateur concerts and entertainments 
were pretty Alice Farnham’s hobby; and she 
was at the head of the committee who gave this 
entertainment for the benefit of the family of a 
disabled soldier. She came to Carl, this pretty 
Alice, when she saw him, and, bending over his 
seat, touched him on the shoulder with her fan. 

**T am so glad you are here,” she said, in 
her pretty, enthusiastic way. ‘I want you to 
see our tableaux. Miss Davenant arranged 
them nearly all. Look at your programme, 
and you will see her name in half a dozen.” 

Carl looked at the scented trifle of rose- 
tinted paper and gold lettering, and ran over 
the list. He noticed one hand im all. The 
artistic taste and theatrical genius displayed 








struck him in every fresh title; but when he 
reached the bottom of the page he started. 

*«*Kathleen Mavourneen.’ Song in costume, 
by Miss Davenant.”’ 

Alice did not see the start, for at that mo- 
ment a gentleman came to take her behind the 
scenes, 

“The curtain will be raised directly,” she 
said to Carl. ‘I want you to tell me after- 
ward what you think of ‘Louise de Valliere.’”’ 

Five minutes after, the curtain was drawn 
up. The scene was the interior of a small 
Gothic chapel. Saints stood in the niches, and 
angels folded their wings above the stained 
glass windows. At one end, in the dim, mel- 
low light, a white marble cross stood revealed, 
and before this cross knelt awoman, This was 
the chapel of the Carmelites, and the kneeling 
figure was Louise de Valliere. Her heavy, 
pall-like, velvet robe swept the tiled floor be- 
hind her; her exquisite eyes were uplifted, full 
of pleading passion and despair; her hands 
clung to a rosary, and a richly-bound missal 
lay beside her, bearing upon its cover the 
miniature of her lost lover and king. Carl 
remembered the star-white face and purple 
eyes long after that, and shuddered as he 
thought of their despair, and the hollow sound 
of the tolling convent-bell. When, at last, the 
curtain fell, the andience broke into a storm 
of well-bred applause. Every one knew the 
perfect. face, and dark-brown, unbound hair, 
ana Miss Davenant’s list of victims swelled to 
countless numbers. 

There seemed to be a great deal of curiosity 
about the final song. Carl could hear ques- 
tioning comments on every side. What could 
be made of ‘‘Kathleen Mavourneen?’’ people 
asked. In fact, the audience were quite anxious 
about it.. But could the most anxious be more 
anxious than this man to whom this song was 
to be the solution of a problem? He waited 
for it more than impatiently. Every now and 
then he caught sight of Miss Davenant passing 
to and fro, smiling and jesting, and listening 
to the repeated compliments, with the perfec- 
tion of graceful good-breeding, which was 
habitual to her, and with her soft, low laugh 
ringing sometimes like music. 

But at length the end of the programme was 
reached. Seymour was almost glad when the 
curtain fell upon “King Arthur and Guine- 
vere.”’ 

‘‘Last, but not least,” said a voice behind 
him. .‘**Kathleen Mavourneen.’ Song in cos- 
tume, by Miss Davenant. Now we may expect 
a bonbon of artistic taste.” 
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There was a little pause, a sort of rest for 
five minutes, in which the audience waited 
breathlessly, as an eager audience will wait, 
and then the curtain rose again. 

A little, broken hut, all tree-shadowed, a 
gray, old lichen*covered rock, by the side of 
a clear, deep-looking spring, and in the’ soft- 
ened, stage-moonlight a girl standing alone. 
No expense had been spared to make the 
scenery natural. Carl knew the picture,.and 
knew the slight, girlish figure resting against 
the old gray stone. <A very slight figure it 
looked now, in the short, blue skirt and laced 
bodice, and more girlish than Miss Davenant 
had ever seemed before. A little scarlet cloak 
hung round her, and her hair fell loosely from 
its hood. Her very face seemed changed, as 
the soft, subdued light fell upon it. For a 
moment, there was a dead, breathless silence, 
and then she took a hesitating step forward, 
and began her song. We all know it—the soft, 
soft music and tender words. The orchestra, 
like all the other arrangements, was a piece of 
perfection, and the low throb of the accom- 
paniment rose like a deeper, fuller echo of 
every note she sung. Carl leaned forward— 
he could not help it—and after the first glance, 
shaded his face with his gloved hand, and only 
listened. Her little, fair hands hung clasped 
before her, and the voice that ‘fell like a fall- 
ing star” upon the enraptured audience, fell 
full of unshed tears. Ah! who shall say but 
that the purest part of her life came back to 
her then; who shall say but that if she might 
only have awakened in the moonlight a child 
once more, the white angels might have saved 
ner from the fever-dream of the life she had 
lived. Then it was, but never till then, that 
Carl Seymour knew all he had lost, and all he 
had won; then, and not till then, did it come 
home to him, as a truth, a passionate, living 
truth, that this Kate Davenant and Kathleen 
Ogilvie, who were one and the same, held one 
and the same place in his heart. — 

“Tt may be for years, and it may be forever; 
Ab! why art thou silent, thou voice of my heart?” 

Then he looked up at her and met her eyes, 
the eyes of child Kathleen, the eyes he had 
loved all these long years. 

The song was ended, and as the last note 
died away, the spell upon her listeners was 
broken, and the applause burst forth. 

The little theatre had never heard such a 
tumult before. It swelled, and rang, and 
echoed again with bravos, and encores, and 
clappings. ‘'h> seiect audience forgot that it 
was select, and became enthusiastic, and when 





the fair singer reappeared, bouquets were 
showered upon her. Carl had only a waxen- 
cupped camelia, but as it fell at her feet, Miss 
Davenant stooped and picked it up, and held it 
in her hand as.she repeated her song. And then 
it was all over, and the crush and tumult of 
departure began. Carl made his way behind 
the scenes, and met Alice Farnham. 

“Ah, here you are!” said the young lady. 
“Miss Davenant is in the manager’s room. I 
think she is expecting you.” 

“Miss Davenant!” he heard. ‘Miss Dave- 
nant!” on every side among the amateurs; and 
then he found himself in the little apartment 
dignified by the title of the manager’s room, 
standing before her—*‘ Kathleen Mavourneen,”’ 
or Kate Davenant—which? Kate Davenant 
now, for she had changed her stage-dress, and 
waited in her graceful trailing robes. 

Kate Davenant for a moment, and then she 
forget herself, and looked up and down, and 
almost trembled; and the great tears stood in 
her eyes, and she was silent as though she 
could not speak. Seymour forget himself, too. 
His calm, haughty, emotionless self was lost, 
and he came to her and took hold of her hands, 
and held them, and looked down into her eyes, 
down, down, as no man had ever looked before. 

“The woman the world has made of little 
Kathleen,” he said. ‘I thought I had lost you, 
mavourneen; and you have come back to me. 
To me!” he said. ‘To me!” 

‘What am I to say?” she said, with a little 
trembling sweetness in her voice. ‘I am not 
Kathleen Ogilvie—I am Kate Davenant, what 
the world and its worldliness has left of your 
child, Kathleen.” 

“TI am willing to trust you,” was his answer. 
‘‘Tell me, who wove this web for me?”’ 

‘*«My aunt, as I call her,” she said, with the 
smile again. ‘‘But I am really her cousin, 
by a fiftieth remove. For the sake of the old 
blood, and my Davenant face, she took me, 
and amused herself with educating me. Dave- 
nant was my father’s name, and—and——”’ the 
patrician face flushed a little as she hesitated 
over her speech, ‘‘the world never knew that 
my mother had a right to it; she was but a 
poor girl of Irish parentage, whom he fell in 
love with when he was yachting on the coast 
of Maine, and secretly married.” 

Carl had not loosened his grasp upon her 
hands, but just then she remembered herself 
and dropped them from his clasp. 

“I knew you from the first,” she said, smil- 
ing. ‘‘When you gave me my glove at Mrs. 
Farnham’s crouquet-party, I recollected your 
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face, and connected it with your name, while 
you, faithless cavalier, had forgotten all.’’ 

‘*No,” he answered, “I had not forgotten, 
but I could not believe.” 

Having had time to recover her composure, 
she was quite Miss Davenant, now. Miss Dave- 
nant softened, perhaps, but still the Circe. 

‘*T must find my aunt,” she said, her eyes a 
little downcast, under his steady gaze. ‘Will 
you please take me to her?” 

He laid her hand upon his arm, and held it 
in his own until he helped her into her car- 
riage; then, with his farewell, he looked down 
at her again, as if waiting for something. 

The time had come when Miss Davenant had 
found a controlling power, and her eyelids 
drooped. 

“Come to-morrow,’”’ she said, timidly. ‘I 
want—I should like to talk to you about old 
times.’’ 





Car] smiled, as she had not seen him smile 
before; a smile that brought the blood into 
her cheeks. 

“I have found you,’ he said. 
lose you again.” 

Then the carriage drove off. 

‘*Kate,” said Mrs. Montgomery, “that man 
is not going to make a second Tom Griffith of 
himself; and you ought to know better than to 
meddle with edge-tools, unless you wish to cut 
your fingers.”’ 

Carl went home to his hotel, and found a 
moon-beam resting upon the Clytie’s face. 

‘“‘The woman the world has made of Kate 
Ogilvie,” he whispered. «I loved you then, I 
love you now. I will trust you, if I risk my 
life upon it—darling!” 

He bent over and kissed the cold, white 
shoulder with his passionate lips. 

(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 
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Tuere is a garden by the sea, 

Tranquil as eternity ; 

Where oft I breathe in happy dreams, 

*Mid bowers so thickly roofed with rose, 

The spirit, lapped in leaves at noon, 

Forgetting earth and all its pain, 

Is lulled asleep by falling rain, 

Or liqu'd lapse of streams ; 

Now where one fronts the sunset’s glows, 
And one, the rising moon. 

And there's a chamber latticed round 

With foliage, where the shady sound 

Is heard of bubbling, mossy springs, 

In which I rest long Summer nights, 

Girt by the ambrosia] solitude ; 





While the doves nestle in sweet air, 
Flamed by one earnest star, and where 
I wake with stir of golden wings 
That round the open casement brood, 
And waves, and wavering lights. 
Among its flowers and fadeless trees, 
Its spacious, mystic silences, 
Its seasonless monotonies 
Of sun and moon, and ocean-shore, 
And watery woodland’s undertone; 
The soul inspiring mellow breath, 
Secluded past domains of death, 
Through Beauty's calm immensities, 
Delighted, silent, and alone, 

Would range for evermore, 
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“ Sister, are the evening shadows 
Creeping o’er the hill? 

Is it now the hush of twilight— 
Is the night so still? 


“Ah, my dear one! I must leave thee; 
Ere shall rise the morn, 

My sad soul shall break its bondage, 
And be newly born. 


“Sweet, thy dying mother, weeping, 
Gave thee unto me. 

My own mother had been sleeping, 
Years, beneath the sea, 





“Now, when death’s calm, holy stillness 
Cometh unto me, 

My own precious child--my darling 
Give I unto thee, 


“Love her, when life’s lights and shadows 
Shifting, thou shalt see; 

Take the shade, and give the sunshine, 
As I've given to thee. 

“Sister, angels come to bear me 
To a Heavenly clime; 

Dark was life, but, oh! there cometh, 
Light at evening-time!”’ 
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BY MRS. M. A. DENISON. 





‘Dear Crara—I shall run down on Monday 
and see you, if Colyer can spare me. He 
sprained his foot last week, but it is better 
now. Sybil is studying hard. She plays the 
organ now—without salary, of course, for im- 
provement; but I think'she is worth « thou- 
sand a year; so does Colyer. Professor Atkin- 
son was over here last night, and the rector 
called this morning. I suppose I can guess 
what they want. The fact is, Mr. Arnold likes 
Sybil, and, perhaps, the professor admires me; 
he acts like it. Now, if they would only change 
round, both Syb and I might be better pleased. 
However, I won’t trouble you with these mat- 
ters till I come. Some things are so provok- 
ing!” 

I, Nettie Wilson, finished and sealed my 
letter, then touched up my hair with a crim- 
son ribbon, (I am brown, and, some say, 
‘‘bonny-looking,”) adjusted my work-basket 
with that precision which, long ago, earned me 
the title of ‘‘old-maid,” and sat down at my 
window, commanding a beautiful view of the 
river. 

Molly came up, a little dumpling of a girl, 
who goes of errands for me, and makes herself 
generally useful. 

“Take that letter to the post-office, Molly,” 
I said, stitching away. ‘I thought I heard 
the bell ring. Did anybody come in?” 

“Professor Atkinson, Miss,” said Molly, 
with a quick smile. 

«And Sybil is there?” 

** Yes, Miss.” 

*¢On thorns, and don’t know how to send for 
me,” I said, sotto voce. ‘Well, I suppose I must 
go down; she begged me to when I could. If 
the man would only say something it would 
soon be over.” 

I gathered my ruffling up and thrust it into 
the basket; took my worsted-work from the 
drawer, and put on a manner of ease that I 
fear my face belied. 

Sybil was just crossing the room to where 
the grand piano stood, with a roll of music in 
her hand. She was dark, like myself, but 
petite and childlike. ‘A graceful little thing!” 
her friends called her; so she was, and a genius 
in the bargain. 


I said “Good-morning” to the professor, } Sybil,” I added, laughing. 





whose really handsome face flushed to the 
forehead, all on account of my presence, of 
course; and I could not but feel flattered, for 
the professor is a power, even in this notable 
city. 

“IT was just going to sing ‘Mavourneen’ for 
Mr. Atkinson,”’ said Sybil, from the piano; 
“but it is peculiarly your song, Nettie, and 
now you are here, I am sure you will favor 
him. I am so glad you come; for I haven't 
fed Dickie this morning, and I hear him call- 
ing me.” 

“T shall be very much pleased,” the profes- 
sor said, with a queer look, which I translated 
into an intense gratification at the exchange, 
as Sybil went out—poor child! to envy mea 
little, perhaps. 

So I sang and played without much heart, 
I fear; and Mr. Atkinson came up to the piano, 
and looked on absently, and applauded. I ran 
my fingers over the keys in a listless manner 
after the song. 

“‘Is there anything else you would like?’’ I 
asked. 

‘Thank you, you are very kind,” he said. 
“T prefer you to play your own favorites;” 
and he moved back a little. I chose a sonata 
of, I dare not say how many pages: but it was 
good practice. 

Perhaps I was half through, when I heard a 
great sigh, somewhere, and, of course, there 
was an end of my enthusiasm, Was that sigh 
for me? I finished at the fourteenth page, and 
turned leisurely about. The professor stood 
with his hands folded behind him, (what a 
splendid profile he had!) looking at two large, 
beautifully-colored photographs—one Sybil’s, 
and one mine. Of course, the perusal of my 
lineaments provoked the sigh. 

“Don’t you think them good pictures?’’ I 
asked. 

He evidently had forgotten that I had stop- 
ped, for he started and flushed again. 

‘© They are good pictures,”’ he said. 

“Sybil’s is the best,’’ I continued, going to- 
ward him; ‘‘but we have a better picture than 
that of her. It was taken by ——,’’ and I 
mentioned a celebrated name, ‘‘when he was 
here last summer. He quite fell in love with 
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«Ah! no wonder, no wonder!’’ he said, with 
some emphasis. ‘Your sister is a very lovely 


* girl, Miss Nettie;’’ and he fixed his gray eyes 


upon me. 

“Yes, she is,” I replied; ‘and as good and 
gifted as she is lovely. I am nowhere beside 
her, with her gifts and graces,” His eyes fell, 
nor did he look up till I had found the picture, 
a ‘small water-color sketch, but instinct with 
life and power. 

‘*How like her! How very like her!” he 
said, taking it in his hand—poor man, how it 
trembled! I almost resolved to be gracious to 
him. But he would give me no opportunity. 
How long he gazed at that picture, ‘trying to 
make up his mind what to say,” thought I. 

At that moment little Molly opened the 
door. 

‘“‘Mr. Arnold,” she said, “in the sitting- 
room.” 

**Ask him to come in here,” I responded, 
my heart fluttering now. 

Molly went out; the professor pnt back the 
picture reluctantly, looking at me, as I thought, 
very tenderly. Then he excused himself, wait- 
ing only long enough to bow (I noticed he never 
gave his hand) to the rector, as he came in. 

‘Now it’s Sybil’s turn,” thought I, with a 
failing heart, as Mr. Arnold came forward, as 
much composed as the professor had been. 

“Pray, be seated, Mr. Arnold,”’ I said, not 
quite sure of my own self-possession, for I 
always trembled at sight of his melting brown 
eyes; and Mr. Arnold obediently took the large 
reception-chair, and pulled at his beard a little 
nervously. 

«You have seen this picture of my sister, I 
believe ?” 

«Oh, yes! It does her justice, does it not?” 
And then, with a queer smile, ‘‘ what does Pro- 
fessor Atkinson think of it?” 

‘‘He was delighted; says it is the only pic- 
ture he ever saw that seemed absolutely per- 
fect.” 

‘Miss Sybil is quite well?” he inquired, and 
I thought dwelt with peculiar tenderness upon 
the name—Sybil is such a pretty name! 

‘She is here to answer for herself,” I re- 
plied; for Sybil, to whom Molly had tele- 
graphed, supposing that I was as uneasy as 
I had previously imagined her to be, had 
promptly responded to the impression, and 
there she was cool and quiet. 

**Now I hope you are satisfied,” I said, to 
myself, half angrily, apostrophizing the doctor, 
who was, in his way, as handsome a man, nay, 
I thought handsomer, than Professor Atkin- 





son. So I stole out from the room like a 
guilty thing, and ran up stairs, all my compo- 
sure gone, 

‘It’s only because he looks so well in his 
surplice, and reads so charmingly,” I mut- 
tered, to myself, walking the floor. ‘I don’t 
believe I care a pin’s point for him;” but I 
did, and the worst of it was, I was thoroughly 
persuaded in my own mind that I did. I loved 
him, not for his surplice, or his sweet voice, or 
his admirable gifts, but for his goodness, his 
childlike simplicity, his gentleness, and his 
genius. 

Mentally, Professor Atkinson and the rector 
were men of extraordinary talent. I was sure, 
likewise, that Sybil cared nothing for the rec- 
tor, and in the depths of her soul cherished a 
pure and sacred passion for the good professor, 
who, when she was under his charge at school, 
had guided her mind to the treasures of know- 
ledge, and taught her all unwittingly to love 
her teacher. 

There was nothing for it, however, but to 
wait with patience till my brother Colyer’s 
lame foot could go without me, and run off to 
aunt Clara’s. She was a buxom little auntie, 
only a year older than myself; had married 
well, and lived in very good style ten miles 
from B——. Perhaps, if Colyer and Sybil 
could spare me, I might stay there for a term 
of months; and absence would, perhaps, eure 
me of my foolish passion, so I termed it, of 
the man who loved my sister Sybil. What she 
would do in the meantime I did not stop to ask. 
I felt positive that she was as fond of Professor 
Atkinson as I of the dear, good rector of ‘All 
Souls.”’ 

Well, Colyer was nicely by the following 
Monday; and in the meantime Sybil had given 
me an item of news for my delectation—the 
rector was coming to ,‘‘Grace Church’. in 
B on the following month. That, would 
cut my visit short. 

‘““When you went out that day,” her letter 
continued, ‘“‘I did hope he would say some- 
thing, so that I could send him away; but he 
did nothing but talk of you—couldn’t get up 
the courage, poor fellow; and the professor 
hasn’t been here since you went away. Did 
you ever see two such queer ones before?” 

Meantime, I was trying to forget. Clara re- 
ceived a great deal of company, and as soon 
as it was known that I could sing, there was 
but little rest for me at my aunt’s parties. 

‘‘Now, Nettie,” she said to me, one day, 
‘‘you are greatly admired, and I have two or 
three chances for youin my mind’s eye. Did 
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you notice the young man whom Charley called 
Leonard, last evening?” 

“*Yes,’’ I replied, ‘one could hardly. help 
it.” 

Clara smiled. 

«Perhaps he #s a trifle vain,” she said; ‘but 
look how rich he is! Why, he owns a whole 
township, and his uncle has just left him a 
hundred thousand dollars. Charley says he 
is good, too; and I.think he must be, for he 
has made his mother and his sister independ- 
ent, and don’t have the fast look that distin- 
guishes the young men generally.” 

‘‘Well, and what of him?” 

‘“‘He admires you, that’s all. 
lucky girl to get him, Nettie. 
anybody, he is so popular.” 

I shook my head. 

‘‘But here you are going on twenty-three, 
dear,” she continued, earnestly; ‘‘and though 
you have such a pretty way of laughing with 
your eyes, it does make crows-feet. I don’t 
see how you’ve lived to this age without liking 
anybody.” 

«I do like plenty,” I replied. 

Yes, but you know what I mean well 
enough,” she answered, with a little laugh; 
‘‘without thinking more than all,the world of 
somebody.” Her blue eyes were upon me; I 
colored violently. She was quick-witted, and 
suddenly asked, 

**Who is it?” 

I was never so confused—I was never so 
thoroughly ashamed of myself. My face had 
brought me into scrapes many a time—it was 
such a tell-tale, 

«Then there is no hope for Leonard Ryder?” 
she said, laughing heartily. 

«‘There’s no hope for anybody just now,” I 
retorted, and hurried from her presence as 
soon as I could. 

A letter came from Colyer. How long was I 
going to stay? Syb had grown a regular 
mope—never was any one more changed. She 
wouldn’t play for him, and she would be off 
at that horrid «All Souls,” (excuse the ex- 
pression, reader, but that’s what he did say, 
though in his better moods he loved the little 
church dearly,) to practice forever on the 
organ; he believed she was organ-mad. Be- 
sides that, he had taken cold in his foot, and 
had to lie on the sofa all day long. He wanted 
somebody to talk to; aunt Clara had her hus- 
band and her baby; he thought she might 
spare me, and so on to the end of the chapter. 
I had decided not to return for a month, and 
there were two weeks yet. I could not, and I 
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would not see the rector again, if it was pos- 
sible to avoid it. This E did not tell Colyer, 
however, but wrote a long letter to Sybil, 
taking her to task for neglecting her thirty- 
year-old brother, and stating in positive terms 
when I should be home. 

The following week brought me a note from 
Sybil. She had been so much engaged—so 
constantly busy! Colyer was out, had walked 
half a mile that day—and such a lively day as 
it was. I should never guess who she had 
been out riding with; and Gypsy behaved, she 
said, ‘“‘like an angel;”’ but that is extravagant, 
for Gyp is a horse. Then she told me about 
her household affairs, of her music; the pro- 
gress she made on the organ; and, altogether, 
the letter was so full of heart-sunshine, that I 
inferred that the professor, despairing of me, 
had transferred his colors over to my beautiful 
sister. 

“The best thing he could do,” I said. 

Leonard Ryder did, as aunt Clara said, ap- 
pear to be smitten. He called nearly every 
day; he sent me bouquets of the most mag- 
nificent flowers that ever bloomed. He had an 
honest face, by no means handsome or spirited, 
and his tastes were purely domestic. I began 
to take myself:to task for not liking him. His 
sister was a beautiful girl; his mother one of 
those rare dames who seem to have stepped 
out of some time-worn picture-frame—stately, 
genial, and :quaintly stylish. I was very much 
prepossessed in favor of them, and wished that 
I could love the son and brother. I thought 
of his elegant house, his splendid span, and 
that I might have ease and comfort all my life— 
but these things tempted me not. 

Still, I had almost yielded to the suggestions 
and entreaties of Clara, who was happily mar- 
ried herself, and wanted all her friends to be, 
when Mr. Ryder came there one day, and, as 
the novel-writers say, laid his heart and for- 
tune at my feet. 

I told him candidly, that I esteemed but 
could not love him. 

**Would I not learn to love him?’’ Indeed, 
I saw he was a suitor who would not be lightly 
shaken off. 

‘‘Come to-morrow,” I said, ‘‘and I will give 
you my final enswer.” Poor fellow! he looked 
so radiant at that, I have always been sorry 
that I did not follow the natural instincts of 
my heart, and award him his fate then and 
there. But I did not; perhaps, unconsciously, 
I had the fear of Clara before my eyes. 

It was ten o’clock the next morning, and I 
had just completed » letter for home, and 
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directed it, when the servant came in with a 
telegraph dispatch. Something told me there 
was news of evil import within, and my fingers 
trembled as I opened it. 


“Sister Nerrre—Sybil has been thrown 
from her horse; not expected to live. Come on 
by first train. “COLYER.” 


That was all—ihree lines only; but how 
fraught with anguish! I went to Clara, tear- 
less. The tidings shocked her. } 

‘Beautiful little Sybil!” she murmured, 
with pale lips—“and the train don’t go till 
this afternoon.” 

“TI must go now,” I said; and even as I spoke 
a card was put in my hand. 


PHILIP ARNOLD, 


RECTOR “ALL SOULS.” 


How I felt at that moment I cannot tell. 
Perhaps, in my heart was a dim consciousness 
that he had come, in some mysterious manner, 
straight from B , and knew all about it. I 
met him struggling with my grief. 

**My dear Miss Nettie!” he cried, starting 
forward, “‘pray, pray what has happened ?”’ 

I told him in broken words. 

“T am going back to B—— immediately,” 
he said. ‘My carriage is at the door. I 
called to—to—inquire after your health ; Sybil 
wished it, and, indeed, my own preéferences— 
my own I beg your pardon, I am keep- 
ing you waiting’—and he moved back, con- 
fusedly. 

In an hour we were miles from Clara’s. I 
was quiet, communing with my own sorrowful 
thoughts. 

At last the rector said, in a low voice, and 
sadly, 








“Poor Atkinson!” 

I looked up at him. An impulse came over 
me, and I yielded to it. 

«And poor Mr. Arnold !” 

«Why do you say that?” he asked, looking 
straight ahead. “Sybil was a sweet little 
friend—but nothing more; never anything 
more;’”’ and then he turned and looked at 
me. 

That blessed moment! When I learned what 
that leok meant! When it thrilled me to the 
soul, and I had no answer for it, save fervid 
blushes. 

And all. this time he had loved me, while 
the professor had worshiped Sybil. 

When we got home, Colyer came to meet us. 
Sybil was out of danger, he said—her injuries 
were not as severe as they had been thought 
to be; and as he lifted me out, I went into the 
house on air. Up I rushed into Sybil’s room. 
She was very pale, poor thing! but her face 
was sweeter and more beautiful than ever it 
had seemed before. And there sat the pro- 
fessor, handsomer than ever. 

Sybil whispered, as I bent down to kiss her, 
‘Is it all right now, Nettie?’’ 

And I replied, holding back my tears, * All 
right, thank God!” 

They only came to an understanding yester- 
day. You see they were both bashful, and, 
I’m afraid, the least bit jealous. 

I answered poor Leonard by letter. Clara 
told me, afterward, that he came there that 
afternoon, quite expectant and happy. A week 
after he went to Europe, and returned in six 
months, married, of course, to a beautiful 
woman. 

Philip has decided to stay at ‘All Souls;” 
‘and I am his happy wife and helper. 
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Tae south wind sweeps, in gusty swell, 
Around its walls with sullen gloom, 

And swings its tongueless, tilting bell, 
And moaning sighs from room to room, 


The snow whirls through the shattered panes, 
Sifting against the oaken wall, 

Stained with the dull and drenching rains 
That through the open rafters fall. 


A tripple purpose, so ’tis said, 
It served, a score of years or more, 
When houses, here, were scarce as bread— 
It then was tavern, church, and store. 


And village prate, of this old honse, 
Bears many a vein of interest deep ; 

Of nights of grief, or wild carouse, 
The babbling records duly keep. 


Of weddings, with their gleeful train, 
And dark processions, moving slow ; 

Thus winding from the mystic skein 
That threads the life we lead below. 


Yet these the gossips could repeat 

Of all old homes, where there have slept 
Fair children, filled with visions fleet, 

Where mothers long have watched and wept. 
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BY VERNE ARGELYN, 





In the narrow strip of grave-yard, which 
modern improvement has left to an old church, 
what was once the neighborhood of London, 
but is now part of the huge metropolis itself, 
may be found, by careful search, a square 
stone, cracked across and half-covered with 
earth and dark-yellow grass. Its barely legible 
inscription reads: 


THE AYLMER FAMILY. 


It covers the mouth of a vault, unopened for 
a century. One hundred years ago, when the 
church was the center of a scattered country 
village, the last and loveliest of the Aylmers 
was laid under that stone. 

Maud Aylmer was so beautiful, that it was 
an event in one’s life to have seen her. Old 
men remembered, at three-score-and-ten, the 
‘“‘sudden awe and adoration” that fell upon 
them, when, as little boys, they first saw this 
woman; and ever afterward, when they heard 
of angels, they thought of her. 

She was of medium height, with a figure in- 
clined to fullness, but perfect in all its propor- 
tions. Nature had exaggerated nothing, left 
nothing unfinished in her; from her stately 
head, crowned with abundant chestnut hair, 
to the arched instep of her small, plump foot, 
there was no fault to be found. But it was the 
beauty of Venus rather than Diana. 

This beautiful creature had but one passion— 
inordinate, insatiable, unscrupulous love of ad- 
miration. 

She was the daughter of a country gentle- 
man, who lived on his small estate near a vil- 
lage not far from London. Estate and village 
have long ago been swallowed up in the growth 
of the city. On the site of Aylmer Hall is built 
a row of splendid shops with plate-glass fronts 
on their ground floors; and a roaring thorough- 
fare takes the course of the main cross-walk in 
the beautiful, old fashioned garden, and runs 
right over the spot where stood the lattice sum- 
mer-house, buried in roses and honeysuckles, 
in which the beauty of Aylmer so often sat with 
her guests and admirers. 

Her mother was a confirmed invalid, her 
father a jovial squire, given to good dinners 
and fox-hunting. Both thought this child of 
their old age a faultless angel, and all she did 
was right in their eyes. 





A lady of some rank and fashion, a distant 
relative of the Aylmers, struck with Maud’s 
great beauty, had carried her to London and 
presented her at court. Having no daughters 
herself, this lady was charmed to chapcron so 
brilliant a debutante, for Maud was instantly 
the most admired young lady in London. Lady 
Hyde made the visit as long a one as possible, 
nor was Maud unwilling to stay. The life of 
a reigning belle charmed and fascinated her, 
and developed to its full extent the ruling pas- 
sion of her life. At balls, theatres, conversa- 
ziones, in the drives of the Park, in the social 
circle, everywhere, she was followed, flattered, 
and adored. Many offers of marriage were 
made her in her first season, but none that 
satisfied the ambition her zealous chaperon had 
inspired; and Maud herself had fixed upon a 
coronet as the price of her charms. 

Lady Hyde admired the nonchalance and 
self-possession of her protege, and wondered 
that the adoration she received did not turn 
her head. The fact was that Maud’s vanity, 
deep, broad, calmly flowing, like some majestic 
river, felt no increase from the drops of flat- 
tery with which she was sprinkled. Incense 
was her due, admiration the feeling she was 
born to inspire. She was good-humored, be- 
cause entirely satisfied with herself and her 
position; she made no pretensions, they were 
unnecessary, since the first place was yielded 
her as her right. She had no affectations, they 
were uncalled-for, when she had only to come, 
be seen, and conquer. 

And so the young Ear! of Lilberne, unwilling 
to confess that he loved a woman for her beauty 
alone, extolled to himself the amiability, sim- 
plicity, and good sense of this “wild rose, un- 
conscious of her own charms.” But he would 
not offer himself to her at once; he wished to 
owe his success to his merit, not to his coro- 
net; and, besides, as he really loved her, he 
actually doubted whether she would accept 
him, in spite cf his earldom and his rent-roll! 

When, at last, Maud’s doting parents, unable 
to spare any longer their darling, their young- 
est, and last remaining child, recalled her to 
their lonely home, the earl begged leave to 
visit her there. Leave’ granted readily, but 
not too readily; with the fine instinct of a 
born coquette, she acted the rae reserve 
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he expected of her, and allowed him to think 
he was making only very gradual adyances in 
her favor. She meant to marry him, unless a 
marquis or a duke should step in hefore him; 
she was sure her fish was caught—so she let 
him play. There was no hurry. 

And in the meantime she amused, herself. 
Many others besides the earl asked permission 
to visit her.: She held court, in old Aylmer 
Hall, unchaperoned, unquestioned, enjoying a 
degree of liberty unusual to English girls in 
that age, too common among American girls in 
this. Mrs. Aylmer never appeared. The squire, 
absorbed in his farming, his field-sports, and 
his boon companions, knew no more of his 
daughter’s visitors than she chose to tell in an- 
swer to his boisterous questions. ‘*How many 
offers had you to-day, Maudlin? Has a duke 
come to cut out your earl? Who was that fine 
young spark I met in the Lime Avenue?” To 
which Maud would give jesting answers that 
told nothing, for she. knew her father was in- 
disereet over his bottle. 

So she was left to herself—given over to her 
own devices. Trained in the usages of good 
society, she acknowledged the existence of 
others by the ordinary courtesies of life, but 
she had no friend, she loved no one. She re- 
garded all young men as her possible victims, 
all young women as her probable rivals, and 
all other people as nonentities. She had no 
accomplishments, except coquetry, of which 
she was mistress—no intellectual or industrial 
pursuits. She seemed to have no religion, no 
serious thoughts. She only worshiped her own 
beauty, only craved an acknowledgment of the 
power it gave her over every man.she met. 
She was a flirt from her cradle. Her only aim 
in life was to attract passionate admiration. 
This desire grew with what it fed upon, and 
absorbed the current. of her being. It was not 
enough that the men she chose to fascinate 
should think her the loveliest of women, should 
worship her as a queen, and diffidently offer 
themselves to her in marriage. At first that 
triumph was enough, bus she grew weary of 
its sameness. She began to torment her lovers, 
to keep them in suspense, and fill them alter- 
nately with hope and despair. She became a 
consummate actress, and could call at will a 
soft blush to her shell-tinted cheek, or suffuse 
her melting gray eyes with tears. She went 
further; in tete-a-tetes with an adorer, in. the 
large, lonely house and bowery garden; she 
was not chary of words of love, and even per- 
mitted caresses that thrilled the heart of their 
bestower, to whom, perhaps, the next day in 





public, she would scarcely speak, for her ca- 
price knew no bounds, ‘ 

In London, at the house of a lady who deco- 
rated her parties with lions, and especially 
loved mysterious lions, Maud had met Robert 
Greville. The hostess, circling round her 
rooms, and causing her guests to open wide 
eyes of wonder, as she whispered little scraps 
of the history.of one to another, saw Maud look 
toward the pale young man with keen, black 
eyes, and instantly proceeded to astonish her 
with an account of him. 

“That is a very mysterious person, Miss 
Aylmer. A young Englishman, educated in 
Germany. He spends most of his time travel- 
ing, nobody knows where. He disappears for 
months, and then suddenly comes back to Lon- 
don; and he knows everything that has hap- 
pened in his absence. They say he studies 
magic, and has sold his soul to Satan. He 
rarely goes into society. I got him to come 
to-night by promising that he should meet Dr. 

.’ (She named the most distinguished 
physician and chemist of the day.) ‘‘He has 
not spoken to any lady but me to-night. They 
say he hates women, and has never been in 
love.” 

It was not an uncommon thing for some mis- 
chievous wag to hoax this good lady with wily 
stories about innocent, unpretending people, to 
make them “lions” in her eyes. She was once 
made to believe that an honest gentleman, a 
chance acquaintance of hers, had been sus- 
pected of murdering his wife. Of course, she 
had him at. her next soiree, and circulated the 
delightful horror. In a day or two, by acci- 
dent, it came to the ears of its hero, and his 
rage can be imagined. 

Her embellished edition of Robert Greville’s 
history was drawn from a parallel source. The 
facts were that his foreign education had rather 
spoiled him for English society; he had a taste 
for scientific experiment, and a distaste for the 
boisterous vices and amusements of the age; 
and a moderate fortune enabled him to spend 
his time as he pleased. He rather cultivated 
his reputation for eccentricity; it amused him 
and gave him more liberty. 

One word in Mrs. L——’s sketch decided 
Maud. ‘He has never loved.” She signified 
her royal pleasure that he should be presented 
to her. ‘*He shall love me,” she said to herself. 

And so he loved her. He came to Aylmer 
oftener than the earl, than any other visitor. 
Maud took care, however, that the earl and he 
should never meet. 

The Ear! of Lilberne loved Maud Aylmeplike 
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a knight of old, He endowed her with all man- 
ner of imaginary virtues and perfections, and 
treated her as he would have treated a queen. 
Robert Greville soon divined or discovered her 
character, but he could not resist the spell of 
her loveliness; he adored her and despised 
her. Maud speedily found that with him she 
had no part to act, he knew her thoroughly; 
and since he admired her mone the less, she 
liked him the better for it; it put her at ease. 

He worked on her .foibles to win her favor. 
He praised her beautiful, hand, and she let him 
take it in both his, and pose the taper. fingers, 
resting on his palm, in the position in which 
they ought to be sculptured. She let him hold 
it, and comment, and comment on the delicate 
rosy nails, the blue veins Jacing the pearly 
wrist; and she hardly withdrew it when he 
pressed the soft palm with passionate force to 
his lips. 

He expressed a wish to see her rich chestnut 
hair unconfined; and by an unaccountable ac- 
cident, on his next visit, the structure into 
which it was erected gave way, and the whole 
apparatus of pins and combs had to be taken 
out. The glorious masses of softness and lusire 
fell over her white shoulders and reached be- 
low her waist. Could Robert resist drawing a 
long tress through his hand, to admire its color 
and texture? And could Maud refuse when he 
begged her for a little lock that could not be 
missed? She gave it to him, and her soft gray 
eyes met his with a look. so, sweet, so like a 
soul looking out of them, (only I think there 
was none,) that he began to think he was mis- 
taken, after all; she had a heart, and he was 
winning it, 

In short, he lost his head, as she meant he 
should, and fell deeper and deeper in love with 
her. ‘ 

He asked her to be his wife. She refused, 
but in a manner that encouraged him to yield 
to her winning prayer ‘‘not to cease to be her 
friend, to visit her as usual.’’ Yet he had been 
so sure of success that he was enraged with 
her; and once, as he rode home, he raised his 
right hand to heaven to swear that he would 
never see her again; but at that instant there 
rose before his mind’s eyes the look in Maud’s 
when she gave him the.tress of hair; the oath 
was unsworn; and on the day when she allowed 
him to visit her, he presented himself.as usual. 
Maud had expected him, and he imagined her 
blush of triumphant vanity was one of plea- 
sure. 

During his absence, the Earl of Lilberne had 
offered himself to Miss Aylmer, and been 
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accepted. There being no reasons for delay, as 
early a day was fixed for their marriage as the 
necessary preparations would permit. And 
Maud wore on her finger the earl’s circlet of 
blazing diamonds, everywhere but in Robert 
Greville’s presence. / 

To keep \up the pretence of friendship while 
he was winning his way further, Greville tried 
to interest Maud in topies foreign to her daily 
life; in her acquaintances in London, in his 
travels, and even in his scientific pursuits. 

One day he brought her, in a sealed glass- 
case, a damask rose, with a bud or two, and a 
spray of green leaves. 

‘«How long has it been gathered, do you 
think?”’ he asked, 

‘‘ Since this morning,” answered Maud. 

‘At Damascus, in a huge field, which was 
one sea of roses, I cut that blossom six years 

0.” 

Maud looked up in silent wonder. 

‘I have discovered a method of embalming 
flowers. That rose will keep its freshness till 
it crumbles into dust.’’ 

She raised her eyes tothe large mirror. 

“If you could find a seeret to keep me beau- 
tiful forever! I shall grow old ” She stop- 
ped and shuddered, 

“TI could make your beauty imperishable, 
but you must die.first, Do not grieve, sweet 
Maud; you have many,long years of youth and 
beauty before you, And to those who love you, 
you will never grow old,” 

Maud smiled with, moist eyes. Not the in- 
voluntary thrill in your voice, Rebert Greville, 
but the thought that her beauty must fade, 
brought those tears. 

“Will you give it tome?” she said, holding 
the rose. ‘‘You never gave me anything.” 

Before her tears.and her smiles, all his re- 
solutions melted. 

“TI have given you my life, my soul!” he 
cried. ‘‘Maud, you,must Jove me. It is im- 
possible that love like mine.should meet no re- 
turn. Tell me that.you only refuse me to try 
me. Maud, no woman was,ever loved as I love 
you; no other man can ever worship your 
beauty as I do. . I note.its smallest detail; I 
watch with untiring delight each attitude, 
gesture, and glance, revealing some mew grace 
and charm. Be mine; let-me dedicate my life 





to your happiness. _[;shall only live to love 


you; your lightest whim shall be my law, to 


-worship you shall ;be my religion. Speak to 


me, Maud!” 
It pleased the lovely actress to hide her 
triumph in.a veil of the deepest sadness. 
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**Do you really love me so much, Robert?” 
she asked, ina low, sweet, moved voice. 

He threw himself at her feet, and covered 
her hand with kisses. 

“« Maud, I no longer know myself; you possess 
me like an evil spirit. I cannot forget you 
one moment. As I walk through the crowded, 
noisy streets, your image rises before me. I 
see you, I feel-your presence as plainly as I do 
this instant; and I hear nothing, see ‘nothing 
that passes around me. Then I suddenly wake 
as from a dream, and remember where [ am. 
Do you doubt my devotion? What can I say or 
do to prove it?” 

She moved away from him and averted her 
head. A glittering tear fell between him and 
the light. He followed her and clasped her in 
his arms. 

“My darling, why do you weep? Have I 
offended you? I would die sooner than cause 
those lovely eyes to shed one tear. Tell me 
what grieves you?’ 

And while she pretended to weep, he petted, 
and caressed, and soothed her like a child. 

Then he urged his suit again. But she 
pressed her hand on his lips. 

**Do not ask me to tarry you, Robert. Do 
not ask me why I am so gad. Only love me, 
and do not leave me.” 

His warmest pleading could not force an 
explanation, either in this interview or in 
others that followed. She treated him like an 
accepted lover; received him with delight, 
parted from him with every sign of sorrow, 
and seemed perfectly happy in his presence; 
but at any mention of the future, she relapsed 
into tears or agitated silence. The vain beauty’s 
plan of campaign was'to persuade him that she 
was being forced to give her hand to another, 
while she loved him. She was preparing for 
a grand coup. She wanted to see his rage and 
despair when she told him at last of her ap- 
proaching marriage;' and to make his fall 
greater, by contrast, she was now raising him 
to the seventh heaven by leading him to be- 
lieve she loved: him, and that only some slight 
or imaginary obstacle séparated them. She 
had not intelligence enough to appreciate the 

. danger of thus trifling with a man of Greville’s 
violent passions’and headstrong temper; and 
she was equally incapable of appreciating the 
moral turpitude, and the shameful indelicacy 
of her conduct. 

As fot Greville, though he had surrendered 
himself soul and body to his passion; though 
he believed in “Maud’s love, glimpses of the 
truth would sometimes flash across his usually 





acute mind. An uneasy fear haunted him; he 
half felt himself deceived, and at times, know- 
ing Maud’s character, he cursed himself for 
being her slave; and when he dwelt on her 
possible deceit, a movement of rancorous hate 
stirred within him. 

It is in such crises in a man’s life that the 
value of principle makes itself felt. Robert 
Greville had no fixed principles, no religious 
faith. “The honor of a gentleman was his 
guarantee of well-doing to the world and him- 
self; and that is but a feeble barrier against 
furious passions and fancied impunity. 

In the meantime the marriage preparations 
advanced a pace. Maud secluded herself from 
ordinary visitors, and reveled in the joys of 
new millinery. The earl refurnished his Lon- 
don mansion with lavish magnificence, fondly 
planning a wonderful surprise for his simple 
country beauty. 

Greville heard nothing of these things, from 
the fact that he had altogether abandoned the 
London society which he never willingly fre- 
quented. His friends believed him to have 
gone abroad. 

The day came on which Maud must tell 
Greville the secret he had so often plead for in 
vain. 

After much cogitation as to the manner in 
which she should break the news to him, she 
decided to rush in the room, and, in a voice 
strangled with sobs, to cast her announcement, 
like a bomb-shel!, in his face. 

But on the day before this momentous inter- 
view, Greville, in glancing over a London 
paper, caught at Maud’s name under the head- 
ing, ‘‘Approaching Marriage in High Life.” 
The account was too minute and circumstantial 
to admit a doubt of its truth. The day was 
named, the bishop who was to officiate, the 
bridemaids and groomsmen, and, according to 
the fashion of the times, the amount of settle- 
ment upon the bride. Greville drank to the 
dregs the full cup of bitterness, in the certain 
knowledge that he had been duped and played 
with by a woman whose intellect he despised, 
and whose character he did not respect. Rage, 
mortification, wounded pride, disappointed pas- 
sion, tore his heart like vultures. 

When Maud entered the room in which he 
awaited her, the ghastly pallor of his face, 
the wild brightness of his eyes, startled her 
out of all power to act the little scene she 
had proposed to herself. She saw he already 
knew what she was about to tell him. 

She advanced with downcast eyes, and when 
near him, suddenly raised to his face her 
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sweetest, saddest look, and offered ‘iim her 
hands, pressed together as if supplicating 
pardon. He seized them in one of his, and 
laid the other on her shoulder. 

“ire you going to marry the Earl of Lil- 
berne on this day five weeks?” he asked, ina 
low, stern voice. ‘ 

«They made me promise,” was her faltering 
answer. . 

_ * Who?” 

“My father and mother, and Lady Hyde.” 

«How long ago did you promise?” 

She antedated her engagement two months, 
to cover the time of her refusal of himself. 
Greville was, by chance, aware that at the 
period she named, the Earl of Lilberne, on 
public business, was absent in a distant part 
of the kingdom. That her parents were forc- 
ing their petted darling to marry against her 
will, was a transparent absurdity. If any 
softer feeling had survived the shock in Gre- 
ville’s mind, this deliberate attempt to deceive 
him still, banished it forever. Maud ‘would 
have risked less by making no excuse, dropping 
all further pretence. But she rushed on to 
her ruin. 

A strange change came-over Greville’s face; 
he fixed a cold, hard, curious look on Maud’s 
face. ‘Has she really a soul?” he asked him- 
self. He relaxed his grasp of her hands. She 
drew them ‘away, and laid her arms lightly 
round his neck. 

**Robert, do not look at me so,”’ she cried; 
‘‘pity me, and forgive me!” 

‘Pity you, my lady countess!” he said, in a 
jesting tone. ‘Why, no, I shall congratulate 
you, and envy your husband. A coronet will 
become this white brow rarely.” He clasped 
her waist, smoothed back her rich hair, and 
pressed his lips to her forehead. ‘What if I 
were to tell him how often I have kissed it?” 

A blush of anger and alarm—not shame— 
rose to the roots of her hair. She made a vain 
effort to release herself. 

‘But you are a gentleman, Robert; you will 
not do that,”’ she said, anxiously. 

“No, you are right, I will not do that. 
Maud, tell me, do you love the earl ?”’ 

“You know I do not. Let me go.” 

The coquette felt greatly piqued. Her prey 
seemed to have escaped her. He was giving 
her up without a struggle, without one word 
of anger or regret. 

“One moment. When shall I see you again, 
Maud?” 

“«T cannot see you again.” 


“But you must, darling.” Never had his 








voice been tenderer or more impassioned. 
“Can you ask me to take leave of you forever, 
at the very moment when I find I must lose 
you? Give me a little time to learn to bear 
our parting. See me again, sweet Maud. I 
wish to see you once more, looking your love- 
liest. Let me see you in your wedding-dress. 
Meet me in the garden summer-house the night 
before your marriage.” 

The poor, vain fool refused, hesitated, and 
at last consented. 

The appointed night came. The household, 
wearied with a thousand bustling preparations, 
were locked in the slumbers of midnight. Only 
the bride-elect was waking. She moved with 
noiseless steps about her chamber, of which 
the windows were carefully darkened. She 
stood at last before her long mirror, the light 
from the two full branches of wax-candles fall- 
ing splendidly on her perfect figure, arrayed in 
a glistening satin robe. ‘A coronet of pearls 
confined her filmy veil of priceless lace; pearls 
decked her bosom, her wrists. Never had she 
looked so lovely. The shell-pink of her cheek 
deepened to damask, fire kindled in her eyes 
as she thought of the morrow, and the long 
array of triumphs before her. 

She still hesitated whether to go and meet 
Robert. A long look into her mirror decided 
her. Some one must admire her to-night. 
She might not look as well in the morning. 

She laid aside her pearls, the earl’s costly 
bridal-gift; she covered the splendors.of her 
dress with a long, dark cloak, softly opened 
and closed her door, stole on tiptoe past the 
chambers of the young girls who were to be 
her bridemaids on the morrow, slowly and 
with great precaution slipped back the bolts 
of a side-door, and entered the garden. 

It was a bright moonlight night in June. 
Dreading the light, equally fearful of the heavy 
shadows cast by tall box-hedges, shrubs, and 
vine-covered frames, Maud sped on to the lat- 
tice arbor. At the entrance she timidly called 
his name. A dark figure rose from a seat and 
advanced toward her. She entered, dropped 
her cloak, and stood before him in the blaze 
of moonlight. 

“My God! How beautiful she is!” 
Robert Greville’s voice. 

“T cannot stay a moment, Robert; I am 
afraid,” said the gratified coquette. 

«Sit down here. No, you will not stain your 
dress. I will spread your cloak on the seat. 
Take leave of me now. I have loved you better 
than my own soul, Maud. 
me more. Farewell!” 


said 


You will never see 
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‘+ Farewell!” she echoed. , 

He clasped her, in bis, arms, gnd pressed a 
long, burning kiss on, her lips, and then on her 
eyes. He closed each white lid.with)a kiss, 
and:as he did so, he poured between her parted 
lips the contents of .a small vial held in his 
right hand. So deadly was the poison that 
she had not time to, shriek.or struggle. One 
convulsive shudder shook. her frame, and she 
sank, a corpse, at his feet. 

The murderer wrapped her in her cloak, and 
keeping in the shadows, bore her to the door 
in the wall by which he had entered. A small, 
covered carriage, drawn by a single horse, 
waited him there. He.laid the body in it, then 
locked the gate, as he had opened it, with an 
instrument, the key being inside, returned to 
his carriage, and drove away slowly,. noise- 
lessly over the green turf of the garden-lane 
at full speed, when he reached the turnnijke, 

On the morrow, when the bride’s chamber 
was found vacant, and no trace of her could 
be discovered, the consternation and confusion 
of the household transcends description. Mrs. 
Aylmer’s delicate health gave way at once; 
she was seized with a mortal illness, and died 
within the week. No conjecture furnished a 
‘ clue to Maud’s disappearance. Maud had no 
female friend, no confidant. The servants 
hardly knew Robert Greville’s name. He had 
not been to the house for five weeks, and no 
one dreamed of suspecting him. His name 
even was not called; and the earl, who hada 
society acquaintance with him, did not know 
that he visited Maud at home, as,she had con- 
trived that they should come on different days. 
The inefficient detective-police of the time 
could give no aid. The ear] was frantic with 
grief, and set on foot every possible means of 
search all over the kingdom, and, even in those 
cities on the Continent, with which communi- 
cation was more frequent. All in vain, 

Weeks, months, years, rolled. on. Poor old 
Squire Aylmer, the last of his line, followed his 
wife into the tomb, where five sons and daugh- 
ters had gone before them, and Aylmer Hall 
passed into the possession of an heir-at-law. 

The Earl of Lilberne, long constant to the 
memory of his lost love, and in his heart of 
hearts cherishing her image to, his dying day, 
married at length a woman less beautiful than 
Maud, but more worthy of his noble heart. So 
free was she from petty jealousy, that she called 
her little daughter by Maud Aylmer’s name. 

Since the time he had first met. Maud in 
London, Robert Greville’s friends had never 
seen him. At rare intervals they heard from 





him abroad,, They believed him, to lead a wan- 
jering life in foreign lands, 

Twenty years had passed since Maud Aylmer 
disappeared, when, on;a summer morning as 
bright as the last. she looked upon, the Earl of 
Lilberne, followed, by a servant, was riding in 
one of the oldest parts of Londop, through a 
street’ which, long ago deserted by business 
and fashion, presented now an appearance of 
utter loneliness and desolation. Grass grew 
in the gutters; the rare passers-by seemcd 
alarmed at their own footsteps. The gloomy 
houges, brown with age and want of paint, 
with dusty, iron-barred windows in the base- 
ments, and battered blinds, generally kept 
closed, on the upper stories, were fit refuges 
for, crime in concealment, or poverty that is 
yet too proud to make its wants known, 

The, unusual circumstance of a crowd before 
one of these houses, induced the earl to send 
his servant forward to ascertain its cause. 
The groom returned with the information that 
a man had been found dead in the house, 
whether by murder or suicide no one knew. 
The ,coroner had been sent for, and the crowd 
was awaiting his arrival. As the earl drew 
nearer, he, perceived an old man standing in 
the door-way, and with great difficulty keep- 
ing the crowd from entering; with voice and 
gestures he urged them to keep back; that he 
had had the care of the premises, and was re- 
sponsible for them until he could transfer them 
to the proper authorities, The earl, being a 
magistrate, dismounted and came to the old 
man’s , assistance, announcing his rank and 
authority. The crowd respectfully drew back. 
Standing beside the old custodian, the earl, by 
question, drew from him the following account 
of the late occupant. of the house. 

The dead man’s name was Richard Graynor. 
From his pursuits and the drugs and instru- 
ments with which he filled his house, he was 
supposed to be a physician. Indeed, when 
called upon by his poorer neighbors, he would 
sometimes visit them and prescribe for them, 
and was always charitable to distress, He 
owned the house, had owned it, the old man 
had heard among the neighbors, for five-and- 
twenty years. He himself living nearby, had 
been employed to perform the necessary house- 
work and attendance for twelve years. No 
woman ever entered the mansion, The master 
got his meals at a chop-house. He neyer spent 
a night there, though for twenty years he had 
lived in the house, with occasional absences. of 
a week three or four times a.year. But—here 
the old man lowered his voice and drew nearer 
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the earl—there was a chamber in the house 
which he had never entered. The master kept 
it locked, and the key in his own possession, 
Two days before he had seen Dr. Graynor for 
the last time alive. He seemed well, and in 
no respect changed from his ordinary manner 
and appearance, Yesterday, on reaching the 
house to perform his usual duties, the old man 
found the door locked, and the windows barred, 
As Graynor had not forewarned him of an ab- 
sence, he grew uneasy. On the present morn- 
ing, finding the house still closed, he had, 
assisted by some of the neighbors, forced the 
door and entered. They passed through the 
lower rooms, which were bare apartments, fur- 
nished only with presses, tables and shelves, 
filled with books, strange instruments, jars 
and vials of drugs and liquids. They ascended 
to the second floor. Graynor’s chamber-door 
was locked; that being also forced, the old man 
observed with wonder that the door of the 
mysterious inner-chamber was open. They 
entered; the windows of this apartment were 
sealed up, and covered by hangings of black, 
that draped the four walls; the ceiling was 
painted black, and felting of the same hue 
served as a carpet. In the center of the room 
stood, a long and narrow table, or high box, 
covered with a pall of black velvet. At one 
end of this seeming bier, on each ‘side, was an 
iron frame, supporting a large lamp. There 
was but one other object inthe room. In a 
carved chair of black wood, beside the bier, 
with his arms folded upon the velvet pall, and 
his head bowed down on them, rested the body 
of Richard Graynor, cold and dead. 

The old man and his assistants had fled from 
the house and given the alarm but a short time 
before the earl rode up. 

The coroner having arrived and selected such 
persons as he chose to accompany him, and 
placed a guard to exclude others, the earl 
ascended with the party to the chamber of 
death. Lights had been provided, and it oc- 
curred to some one to light the lamps in the 
frames, and replace their alabaster globes—a 
soft but splendid radiance, like brightest moon- 





light, filled the room. The body was that of a 
man prematurely old, and wasted by disease 
or care. It,was found impossible to ascertain 
whether death had been produced by poison 
or natural causes. The face was calm as a 
sleeping child’s. 

When the dead body had been removed to 
the next room, the earl, standing at the head 
of the bier, drew back the pall that covered it. 

Motionless, for an instant, he gazed at the 
object revealed to him, and then, with a hollow 
groan, he sunk senseless upon the floor. 

For before him, in that unearthly radiance, 
under a case of glass as clear as air, lag the 
form of his lost love, Maud Aylmer, as young, 
as fresh, as beautiful, as on that day, twenty 
years ago, when he bade her farewell for a 
night, believing he should claim her as his 
bride on the morrow, In her glittering bridal- 
robe she lay, with her long chestnut hair un- 
bound, and flowing in graceful tresses around 
her, Her marble neck and shoulders were 
bare; one rounded arm lay by her side; the 
other little hand, resting on her breast, held the 
stem of a damask rose that seemed just culled. 

But the miracle of the embalmer’s art had 
been to preserve the shell-pink of her cheek, 
the scarlet of her full lips, and even the rose- 
tint of her pearly nails, It seemed impossible 
that she should be dead, 

A series of intelligent investigations iden- 
tified the so-called Graynor with Robert Gre- 
ville. His periodical absences were visits to 
Paris, to receive his remittances. His rela- 
tions seized his property, and forgot him as 
speedily as possible. His wonderful art died 
with him—no record was left of it, 

By the reverent care of the Ear! of Lilberne, 
the body of Maud Aylmer was laid in the tomb 
of her ancestors, with the pomp and ceremony 
due to a countess. The old country church has 
been absorbed into the city; its grave-yard has 
been built upon; but the Aylmer vault remains, 
and in its dark, recesses, still untombed, per- 
haps, by time and decay, reposes that master- 
piece of the Divine Artist—Maup AyYLMER’s 
BEavry. 
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WILows are bending their branches above me, 
Watching me here, in my cold, dreamless bed ; 

Where are the friends, who vowed ever to love me? 
None of them care for me, iow I am dead. 

Winds, through the boughs of the willows, are'sighing, 

Whirling and tossing the leaves in their fall ; 





Flowers of Summer are faded and dying, 
And blossom no more round my turf-covered hall. 
Come to me, sister, I'm lonely without thee, 
Night-time and day-time are mournful to see ; 
Oh! may thy eweet thonghts still hover about me, 
8o lonely, so lonely, while waiting for thee! 
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BY A NEW CONTRIBUTOR. 





I wap always been ill-treated at my aunt’s. 
I was an orphan, living on charity, and I was 
made to feel it daily. I was blamed for things 
I never did, and censured when I ought to have 
been praised. My cousin Jane was held up to 
me as my model, until I almost learned to hate 
her. I could not deny that she was beautiful, 
nor that she was good-natured ; but she was 
inanimate, even insipid, I said, and her boasted 
amiability was only impassivencss. 

believe I did, at last, hate her, when the 
pretty Geneva watch, which my unmarried 
uncle, who had been in Europe, brought home 
for me, was diverted from its orginal destina- 
tion and given to her. ‘Julia doesn’t deserve 
it,” said my aunt.” “She is disobedient, and 
to give it to her would be a premium on mis- 
behavior. Let it go to Jane.” 

My uncle looked at me with surprise and 
reproach. ‘I am sorry to hear this, my child,” 
he said, gravely; and then left the room. I 
‘rushed up stairs, hid myself in my chamber, 
and gave way to a passion of tears. From this 
time, for nearly a month, my uncle avoided me, 
and as I had yearned for some one to love, and 
had hoped for his affection, my heart was 
nearly broken. 

The first gleam of real happiness I had 
known for years came to me, a few days after. 
I had been to see little Mary Aldrigh, who was 
lying ill of a fever. She used to come and help 
in the sewing, and being an orphan, like my- 
self, a strong attachment had grown up be- 
tween us. I pitied her friendless condition, 
and felt for the slights she was subjected to; 
and now, when she was dangerously ill, went 
daily to see her, carrying a few heliotropes, 
and occasionally a little fruit I had saved from 
my share of the dessert. My aunt heard of my 
visits, and intercepted me, one day, in the hall, 
as I was returning. 

“These are pretty goings on,” she said. 
‘Stealing my flowers from the green-house 
and my rare grapes; and, perhaps, bringing 
typhus fever back to kill all of us.” 

“Oh, aunt!” I cried. “It was only a few 
heliotropes of my own, and my share of the 
dessert; and the doctor says there is no danger 
of infection.” 


“Do you dare to contradict me?’’ was her 
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reply. ‘Go straight up stairs, and don’t come 
down to-night, and don’t dare to leave the house 
again without my permission.”’ 

The next morning I met my uncle on the 
stairs. He had a room on the flight under 
mine, and intercepted me as I came down. 

**My dear child,”’ he said, ‘‘come into my 
chamber for a moment. I am afraid I have 
been’ unjust to you,” he continued, when the 
door was closed. “I happened to overhear 
what your aunt said to you yesterday. The 
watch I brought home for you was given to 
another, through her representations; and I 
now make what atonement I may, by asking 
you to accept this writing-desk.” 

It was a beautiful bit of workmanship, made 
of ebony, one of those rare things that are only 
to be bought abroad. My heart leaped into my 
throat with joy, but not so much for the gift 
as for the promise it held out of affection, the 
one thing for which my heart was pining. 

When I had carried my precious load up 
stairs, and opened it, I found a little case con- 
taining a diamond brooch, my uncle’s minia- 
ture set in a locket, and what I treasured most 
of all, a long, affectionate, and encouraging 
letter from him. ‘Remember, my child,” it 
concluded, “I ‘shall always be your friend. 
Do not hesitate, in any trouble, to come to me. 
Let me be, in that respect, a second father to 
you.” 

My aunt, when she found I had the diamond 
brooch, took it from me, saying I was too young 
to wear, or even to take charge of, so valuable 
an ornament. But the locket I was allowed to 
wear. Soon after, my uncle finished his visit, 
and returued to Europe, then I had the pain of 
seeing Jane wear my brooch on all festive oc- 
casions. ‘Sne is older than you,” said my 
aunt. ‘“When you are eighteen, you shall have 
it again.” 

A year passed. It was my seventeenth birth- 
day. I had been, as a great favor, allowed a 
holiday. When Jane’s birthday came, there 
was always a party given for her; but a simple 
holiday was thought good enough for me. I 
had been out walking, and when I returned, 
found our rector calling on my aunt.. Jane 
was also there, for Charles Ottiwood had also 
called, and it was the ambition of my aunt, as 
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I well knew, to secure him for her daughter, 
and hence, at all his visits, he was summoned. 

I shall never forget my dress that morning, 
for it was made out of an old. one that Jane 
had worn the winter before, and I was sure 
that Mr. Ottiwood recognized it, My morti- 
fication was increased by the recollection of 
my then old gaiters, which had a very  per- 
eeptible rent, and by seeing the clergyman’s 
eyes fixed on them. 

«Julia, my child,’”? he said, «I am glad to 
hear your aunt thinks you are improving, as, 
indeed, she tells me there was need, But 
surely it is vanity, my dear, to wear such thin 
shoes, on a wet day like this, merely because 
they are prettier than a thick, good winter 
boot. It is ridiculous to follow the fashions, at 
the expense of health and comfort,” he con- 
tinued, oracularly, opening his hands and 
spreading them before the fire, ‘because some 
silly leader of the ton chooses’ to set the ex- 
ample.” 

I was in a rage of shame and indignation at 
these words. It was not my fault that'I wore 
thin gaiters, I said to myself; but I was too 
proud to tell the truth. How dared my aunt 
abuse me to the rector, and in the presence of 
ene whe was even more of a stranger?’ For a 
minute my anger was so great (1 could not 
speak. Then I burst out, 

“Yes, Mr. Muller, I agree with you,” I said, 
turning to him, half ironically. ‘*Now there’s 
my aunt will wear that wig of hers, summer or 
winter, though I know it must keep her mighty 
hot in the dog-days.” 

Had a thunderbolt exploded in our midst, or 
had a boy run in suddenly and announced that. 
uncle had run off with another man’s wife, I 
don’t think it could possibly have created a 
greater sensation than did my remark. Aunt 
gave me a look that it makes my head ache to 
remember; Jane opened her blue eyes at me 
to their widest capacity, and blushed . over 
neck, cheek, and brow; while Mr. Muller stared 
at me as if he thought I was some wild animal 
escaped from its cage, and miraculously en- 
dowed with the power of speech. 

The only one present who did not seem hor- 
rified was Mr. Ottiwood. His utmost efforts, 
could not prevent an amused smile from play- 
ing around his lips a moment, and then settling 
in his eyes, where it remained until he took 
his leave, which he did as soon as politeness 
would allow, Mr. Muller bade us good-morn- 
ing at the same time. * 

I looked straight into the fire for the space 
of twenty seconds, which seemed .as many 





minutes, trembling at what was to come. Then 
the silence was broken. 

Julia,’ said my aunt, with a suppressed 
rage that frightened me more than ever, ‘‘you 
go to your aunt Sarah’s to spend Christmas.” 

Now, I had prepared myself for something 
awful; had even wrought myself up into the 
fear that she might, in ‘the extremity of her 
wrath, refuse me the new party dress, the first 
I had jever had, for Christmas-eve; but this— 
this,wasa doom that far exceeded my worst 
fears. To be sent from home at all when my 
aunt was expecting to give one of her best 
parties, was bad enough, but to be sentenced, 
of all places, to aunt Sarah's was, I felt, more 
than I could bear, 

I gave one rapid glance at my aunt to see if 
she was in earnest; and knowing too well the 
indications of an inflexible purpose in her 
tightly-compressed lips and glittering eye, I 
rushed frantically from the parlor, and dashed, 
two steps at a time, up to my own room, where 
I threw myself upon the bed, and burst into 
such a passion of tears as I had not shed since 
my pretty Geneva watch was taken from me. 

At last I grew calmer, as I believe people 
generally do in such cases, and began to set 
my inventive ingenuity to work to devise some 
scheme by which I could render my threatened 
exile endurable. 

I luckily remembered that aunt Sarah, if she 
was one of the most disagreeable women I ever 
knew, and stingy besides, was at least rich; 
so I determined to make the most of this cir- 
cumstance, and began to think that my situa- 
tion was not so intolerable as I at first imagined, 
after all. 

When I arrived at this comforting conclusion; 
I rose, bathed my eyes in rose+water, and taking 
a book in my hand, descended to the parlor with 
the most unconcerned aimPeould assume for the 
eecasion—for I was too-proud, above all things, 
to let aunt and Jane see that I felt as if 1 were 
being punished for a misdemeanor. It was 
hard work, though, to keep from erying. 

At last the morning came for my departure, 
and I took my seat in the train for W——. I 
cried awhile after the cars started; but pre- 
sently I dried my eyes and began to look about 
me. What was my astonishment to see Mr. 
Charles Ottiwood himself. He'seemed intently 
engaged with his book, but I felt a burn- 
ing consciousness that he had been covertly 
watching meoall the time I was crying—and I 
could not imagine anything more provoking. E 
hastily raised the car-window, and turned my 
gaze outward, so that the fresh air might blow 
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on my. face and eyes, and: tame down their 
ruddy hue. 

After awhile; Mr. Ottiwood closed his’ book 
and came over, and, after shaking hands, asked 
if he might occupy the vaednt seat at ‘my side. 

Of course; I gave the desired permission, 
and we immediately glided iato a lively ¢con- 
versation, in’ which I forgot all about aunt 
Sarah until the cars’ stopped’'at W——, and 
I saw her carriage in waiting forme. I then 
learned, for the first time, that Mr. Ottiwood 
would get out at W——, too; and as he assisted 
me into the carriage, he informed me that’ his 
father and mother lived there, and*that he had 
come to spend Christmas at home. “I hope 
we shall meet often,”’ he said. 

I could not help feeling: « little glow of 
tviumph as I heard this, for I knew'that aunt 
had counted’ on him at her party. But, of 
course, I did not let any of this appear, I only 
bowed, and said I shouldbe happy, etc., ete. ; 
and bidding him aw revoir, was’ rapidly rolled 
away to my aunt’s. She met me with a great 
suow of cordiality, and, much to my surprise 
as well as gratification, said, ‘Why, how pretty 
you have grown, Julia!” As I had never been 
called pretty before, l was prepossessed in favor 
of aunt Sarah at once. 

“So you know Mr. Charles Ottiwood,” she 
said tome. ‘His father is the .great man of 
the place, very wealthy, and-connected with 
all the best families of the State.” I saw, from 
the tone in which this was said, that I had 
risen greatly in aunt Sarah’s estimation in 
consequence of knowing the son. 

Another surprise awaited me at dinner. 
Instead of the cold mutton and tough boiled 
puddings of old, there was a meal that was 
xeally, elegant... When. dinner was over, aunt 
Sarah led, the: way-into the parlor, instead of 
into. her dingy sitting-room, as formerly. Ai 
cheerful fire burned, and the furniture wae 
tastefal: in every way it was different from 
what it had been., 

“Young ladies,”’ she! said; as if by way of 
apology, “‘must be treated as:young ladies, and 
not as children, Perhaps we may have some 
fine. gentlemen calling,here, and:-we should be 
in proper trim to receive them. Dear me; 
Julia,” looking at.me critically through her 
spectacles, ‘‘you-are more:than pretty, you are’ 
beautiful. Who would have thought it!” 


I blushed at all this, not only at: the praise, 
but at the allusion to Mr. Ottiwood, which I 
well understood, 

Next day; sure enough, Mr: Charles Otti- 
weaod called, and; what is more, his mother and 





two ‘sisters: The sisters were very agreeable 
and pretty.” They were full of plans for 
‘brother @harlie’s amusement during his 
visit:’” @ dinner'on Christmas-day, followed by 
tableaux'in' the’eyening among other things; 
and I must come’ to all, they said. 

Aunt Sarah was both delighted and amazed. 
“Why, my*child,” she’ said, when they had 
gone,'““you have achieved quite a triumph, if 
you only knew it. The Ottiwoods are terribly 
exclusive; I have lived here for thirty years, 
and they never called on me before; after this 
you will be invited everywhere.” 

I was invited everywhere. At first, with a 
rueful face, I talked of declining invitations; 
but aunt Sarah insisted on knowing my rea- 
sons; and when [ told her that I really had no 
dresses to wear, she said that should make no 
difference, and‘wrote at once to the city. In 
a’ few days, several lovely evening-dresses 
arrived; and’ I think I never had been’ so 
happy. 

We called on the Ottiwoods on the second 
day: Their place, the Evergreens, was the 
most beautiful I had ever seen. Magnificent 
trees, a‘broad, velvety lawn, a noble carriage- 
sweep, and dominating over all, at the top of 
a gentle swell, an almost palatial house. Old 
Mr. Ottiwood himself came forward to hand us 
from the carriage, and said so many kind and 
flattering things, that I saw aunt Sarah’ was 
more pleased than ever. 

For the next three weeks I led aunt Sarah a 
complete dance: We were out every evening, 
and always at the very best houses. Twice we 
dined at the Ottiwoods, the second time quite 
sociably: Mr. Charles Ottiwood’s sisters be- 
éame my dearest friends. They called for me 
almost every morning. Sometimes both came 
in their carriage; sometimes one in a pony 
phawton: Their brother, in this last case, 
always occupied the rumble, and would lean 
over and talk to tis, as his sister drove. Aunt 
Sarah; no longer the tyrant I kad feared in 
my childhood; made more of a pet of me daily. 
She actually put her old, gray-headed, colored 
coachman into # new livery, and bought a ten- 
dollar satin for herself, to be made up into a 
dinner-dress for Christmas-day. 

The grand dinner came off at the Evergreens; 
and the tableaux, after it, were quite a success. 
TE took more than one part, and I was told every- 
body was in raptures with my performances ; 
but, perhaps, my informants, who were Mr. 
Charles Ottiwood and ‘his sisters, were pre- 
judiced in’ my' favor. 

I-rémained ‘at aunt Sarah’s until after New. 
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Year's day; and when I took my place in the 
cars, it was with Mr. Charles Ottiwood as my 
escort. His father and mother, as well as his 


**Do you know, dearest,” said my husband 
to me, as we drove off after the ceremony, 
“that I was first attracted to you, on that day 


sisters, came to see;me off, The reader will } you camein, wet, froma walk, and turned with 


not be surprised, after this, to hear that the} such spirit on your aunt 
son not only accompanied me to my uncle’s, but } 


” 





“Say, temper, not spirit, Charles,’ I an- 


afterward went into the library, and that, sub- }-swered, as I leaned on his shoulder, and looked 


sequently, my aunt and cousin: congratulated 


me, though with ill-concealed’ chagrin, as I} 


could see, on my engagement to “young Mri 
Ottiwood,” as they called him. ‘Such aeatch,” 
added my aunt. “Really, Julia, you area sharp 
girl; I didn’t think you were, half so sharp.” 
I was too angry to reply. 

Aunt Sarah came to my wedding in. great 
state, and frankly told everybody, that, upon 
her death, I should inherit her fortune. This 
added to the secret rage of Jane and her mother. 
But outwardly they were very polite. Not, for 
the world, indeed, would they break with such 
@ person as Mrs, Charles Ottiwood. 





into his. face. ‘Iam ashamed of myself,in 
spite of the provocation.” 

**I-had never really seen, before, how beau- 
tiful you were,” he went on, taking no further 
notice of my interruption than by stopping me 
with a kiss, ‘‘much less what noble qualities 
of heart and mind you had. But when I met 
you afterward, in the cars, I wondered I had 
been so blind.”’ 

Thus the richest treasure of my life, the love 
of my dear husband, came from. what I thought, 
at first, my greatest evil—M¥Y EXILE TO MY AUNT 
SaRan’s. 
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A SILENCE in the evening air; 

Beyond the hills the river sweeps; 
A breath of flowers everywhere, 
And Summer sunlight falling there, 

Within the room while “ baby” sleeps. 
The parted waves of snowy lace, 

That lightly drape the little bed, 
Float softly o’er the sweet, young face, 
And rounded arms of dimpled grace, 

Float softly o’er the golden head, 


The hair rests like a shining crown, 
Above a brow of spotless white; 
The flushing cheek of smoothest down— 
The lashes closed o’er eyes of brown, 
A picture framed in rosy light. 





Through casements wide the breezes roam ; 
Out o’er the fields the Summer grain 

Is waving where the reapers come, 

To take the yellow harvest home, 
To gather in the sheaves again. 


The child sleeps on in infant grace, 
And I beside it breathe a prayer; 
When other shadows than of lace 
Shall fall across its dimpled face, 
May hely smiles still linger there ; 
Wher through the years God's reapers sway 
Their sickles as life’s sun goes down ; 
When light has faded from the day, 
And golden hair has turned to gray, 
May “baby” wear a starry crown! 





WHAT THE VOICE SAID. 





BY N. B. TURNER. 





One evs I prayed, as oft before, 

“Oh! loving Father, ope my door, 
And let me hence pass free. 

I loathe this idleness and pain, 

Once more to labor I would fain 
There is a work for me.” 


Scarce ended the entreating words, 

When softly all the air was stirred, 
And something seemed to say, 

“Ah, yes! frail one, there is for you 

A work which thou alone must do— 
E’en as thy strength thy day. 





“When pleasing best thou canst not tell, 
Did not Elijah serve as well 
Beside the desert brook, 
As when upon old Carmel’s crown, 
He called from Heaven the fire down, 
And mighty vengeance took. 


“Subdue this spirit of unrest, 

And be thy carea,to Heaven confest, 
And it to thee will lend 

Strength to sustain thy weary part, 

And Hope to nerve thy fainting heart, 
And Patience to the end.” 
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CHAPTER XIIT: 

“ At last! at last!” exclaimed Louison Brisot, 
springing forward like a panther, and seizing 
the dwarf, Zamara, by the shoulder as he came 
through the door of her apartment. “I began 
to think you had been playing me false.” 

+ Because I was late? That is hard. I can 
watch, not hasten the movements of others,” 
answered the dwarf, snappishly. 

«What, restive, savage? That looks well. 
You have got the letter—I understand that. 
Success always makes cowards audacious.” 

‘Yes, I have got the letfer; but only by 
creeping, like a thief, into Mirabeau’s house. 
Now, what am I to get for it?” 

“Get for it? Why, your life, craven—your 
own precious life!” 

“But I want more. The life of a dog—a 
slave, is not worth having, unless there is en- 
joyment in it.” 

“Enjoyment!” cried the girl, laughing bois- 
terously. ‘*Why, what can a little withered 
thing like you want of enjoyment?” 

‘*What can you want of it?” questioned the 
dwarf, fiercely. ‘JI am human.” 

“Scarcely!” answered the woman, with 
brutal sincerity; ‘‘but you shall have your 
enjoyment. I have been so much from home 
that my cat is getting ferocious. You shall 
tame him for me; he killed my dog in a hard 
fight. You may have better luck.” 

A fiendish scowl convulsed the dwarf’s face. 

‘I do for madame what no one else can, and 
for that she taunts me. I will not bear it.’* 

“Indeed!” drawled the girl, delighting in 
the creature’s futile rage. ‘How will the 
marmosette help himself?” 

** Easily!” 

‘*But how? The creature makes me laugh.” 

“I will not give you the. queen’s letter to 
Mirabeau.” 

“You have got it, then?” 

+‘Yoa,” 

“How? From the girl?” 

“No. She would not part with it; but de- 
fivered ~ to the count with her own hands.” 

6 





“Delivered it to the count! But you have 
it?” 

* Yes. ‘I followed her into the house, hid in 
the room you know of, and stole it from under 
his very hands while he leaned back with shut 
eyes to ponder over it. You see there is an 
advantage in being small. I went in and out 
like a shadow.” 

«And the letter! Give it up. I am burning 
with impatience. The letter! Where is it?” 

‘Why should I give the letter to you for the 
privilege of taming your fiend of a cat?” 

‘‘The letter, insolent—the letter, or I will 
have you hung at the first lantern.” 

Zamara turned his back upon the excited 
woman, and was leaving the room. 

«*What is this? Where are you going?” 

‘‘To give Mirabeau his property, with a full 
account of all you have done to get him in your 
power. He has money to reward, and power 
to protect those who serve him.” 

‘*You would betray me, then, poor, miser- 
able traitor ?’’ 

“If I were not a traitor how could I be of 
use here?” answered the dwarf. ‘Traitor, if 
you will; but no one has yet called Zamara a 
fool; and T do not intend to give reason for it. 
I know the value both of love and hate; You 
ask the greatest luxury on earth at an unfair 
price. I refuse to sell it while better customers 
can be found.” 

Louison Brisot was struck dumb by the crea- 
ture’s audacity. In her arrogant self-conceit 
she had’ fancied that terror made him her 
slave; but he turned upon her at the critical 
moment, when she had proofs of Mirabeau’s 
complicity with the queen almost in her grasp. 
She had taunted him a minute too early. 

‘**You shall not leave the room. I will have 
the letter,” she cried, darting before him, and 
placing her back against the door. ‘Give me 
that letter, man, or I will find it for myself.” 

The dwarf almost smiled in the face of that 
beautiful fiend. He drew back and cast a side- 
long glance toward the window, which was not 
very far from the ground. Louison saw his 
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intent, and prepared to spring upon him. Still 
half-smiling, he thrust one hand into the bosom 
of his dress, and she cried out, 

“That is right. What folly to think of play- 
ing the traitor with me!” 

But, instead of the package she expected, 
Zamara drew a poniard from his bosom, and, 
with the sheath of embossed gold in one hand, 
and the sharp, slender blade quivering in the 
other, stood ready to receive her. 

Louison burst into'a mocking laugh. Even 
with that weapon the puny creature could be 
no more than a child in her grasp. She sprang 
forward, determined to wrest both the poniard 
and letter from him. 

Zamara stepped sideways prepared for her, 
his black eyes gleamed living fire, his mouth 
was set like a vice; the poniard shook and 
gleamed in his hand. 

‘“*Have a care,” he said, in a low, sharp 
voice. ‘The point is poisoned with carroval; 
if it touches you, that black heart will never 
beat again.” 

Louison had heard of that fearful poison, 
which only the savages of Rio Darien know 
how to prepare. One drop of which, penetrat- 
ing the flesh, strikes death through the heart 
in a single moment—half an inch deep the 
point of that glittering blade was dulled by 
this resinous poison. The girl drew back 
horror-stricken, her lips bloodless, her cheeks 
white as snow. 

“Fiend!” she muttered, trembling in ali her 
limbs. 

The dwarf laughed. ‘You see there ‘are 
things more powerful than brute strength,’ he 
said; “this one drop of resin makes the dwarf 
a giant. Now we can talk on equal terms. You 
want the letter in my bosom, and I am not un- 
willing that you should have it.” 

“Then why not give it to me at once?’ 

‘Because you are insolent—because you 
have treated me like a dog.’’ 

“It was but a jest,’ said Louison, almost 
humbly. 

«Such jests do not suit me.” 

*« Well, well, they shall not be repeated.” 

«Then I cannot work like a cur because I 
am told. My mistress was always munificent.” 

4*Doubtless,’”’ answered Louison, impatiently. 
‘‘But I have no King of France to scatter gold 
at my feet; besides, in these times, safety is 
better than gold.” 

“But how is one sure that you can give 
safety? Let it be known that she is working 
in opposition to the great Mirabeau, and 
Louison Brisot will be more likely to want 





protection than the dwarf she dares to in- 
sult.” 

Louison seemed struck by this speech; for a 
moment her eyes fell, but directly her courage 
came back. 

‘You cannot understand,”’ she said. “There 
is no man in the Assembly has so’ many bitter 
enemies as Mirabeau. One grave charge fast- 
ened upon him is enough to hurl him from 
power and blast his popularity.” 

‘** But who will you find more powerful? The 
next leader may not care to bend his will to 
that of a woman more than Count Mirabeau.”’ 

«You are sharp, Zamara, and wiser than I 
thought. Listen now. I do not wish to injure 
this man, but to—no matter what I wish.”’ 

“It is power through him, or revenge that 
you cannot get it. I understand,” said the 
dwarf, while a look of slow cunning stole over 
his swarthy face. 

Louison regarded him with astonishment. 
She had fallen into the mistake of measuring 
the creature’s intellect by his size, and thus 
thrown off her guard, had given him an in- 
sight into her character and motives, which 
might prove dangerous. 

‘‘Zamara,” she said, with abrupt frankness, 
**T do not wish to use that letter against Mira- 
beau, but to secure him more firmly. Will you 
give it to me now, and for that purpose?” 

‘‘No,” answered the dwarf, with a cunning 
smile. ‘I will keep it for the same person.” 

“Wretch!” 

“Stand aside, I wish to go. You have 
sneered at and insulted me so often that this 
blade quivers in my hand—a touch of its point 
and you are dead.” 

Louison stepped aside, for the gleam of a 
serpent was in the little creature’s eyes, and 
she knew that he had a serpent’s longing to 
strike her down. 

When Zamara was gone, Louison sat down 
utterly confounded. Her instrument, her slave, 
the creature whom she had depended on for 
help, had openly defied her. What would he 
do? Show the letter to Mirabeau’s enemies, 
and thus make it useless to her? Or would he 
go to the count himself and tell him all that 
she had done? 

These doubts stung her with a sharp appre- 
hension. It was getting late, but Louison cared 
nothing for that, the exactions of society had 
long since been thrown away in her wild life. 
She hastily arranged her dress and went into 
the street. She had intended to seek Mirabeau 
that evening, ready for a contest, with two let- 
ters, which Mirabeau had written to the qygen, 
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and the answer which she had failed to obtain, 
As it was, she went forth half armed, but feel- 
ing sufficiently secure., After all, it was of less 
importance what the queen had written to Mira- 
beau, than what this revolutionary leader had 
written to the queen. Like a, good general 
mustering his forces after a, partial defeat, this 
woman arranged her thoughts ag she threaded 
the streets of Paris; and when she reached the 
Faubourg St. Antoine had regained her cour- 
age, and that supreme audacity which no mis- 
fortune or rebuff could conquer. A subject of 
bitter anger met Louison at the very door of 
Count Mirabeau’s dwelling. The porter denied 
to her that free admission which she had always 
commanded. She, was.requested to wait in the 
hall till Count Mirabeau’s, pleasure. could. be 
learned. ‘He did not receive now as formerly, 
and no one was admitted, unannounced, to his 
presence.” 

Louison turned white with sudden wrath as 
she turned upon the man, specks of angry foam 
shot. to her lips. 

‘*Ts this a rule for all?’’ 

* Yes; all but very intimate friends, of whom 
I have a list.” 

‘‘ See if the namevof.Louison Brisot is on that 
list.” 

The haughty confidence in her tone rather 
startled the man, who drew a memorandum- 
book from his pocket, and turned over the 
leaves in nervous, haste. Louison possessed 
neither fear nor delicacy. While the man was 
glancing over some ten or twelve names. writ- 
ten in his book, she drew close and read them 
for herself. She saw two names that kindled 
her wrath to a white heat—Madame Du Barry, 
and lower down Adela Rachet. 

‘*No, madame—or, I beg. pardon, mademoi- 
selle, the name is not here,” said the man, 
closing his book. 

‘« That. is because there should not be a ser- 
vant in this house so.ignorant as to ask. the 
name. I will find Count Mirabeau myself.”’ 

Louison waited for no protest, but made her 
w: y at once into the library, where Mirabeau 
was writing. He lifted his eyes as the woman 
presented herself, and looked at her from head 
to foot with a stern, questioning glanee, still 
holding the pen in his hand. She gave him 
back a look of reckless defiance. Then Mira- 
beau laid down his pen, and touched a silver 
bell that stood upon the table. 

The porter had followed. Louison, anxious to 
exculpate himself, and was instantly at the 
door. 

“I gave orders that no one should be ad- 





mitted... How is it that they have not been 
obeyed?” said the count, quietly. 

‘Pardon, monsieur. _I am distressed to say 
it, but the lady was informed, and still she 
came in.”’ 

‘Very. well, You may go!” 

Mirabeaw took up his pen as he spoke, and 
went,on writing as if Louison had not been in 
the room. The insulting coolness of the act 
drove Louison, beside herself. She went close 
to, the table, and bent her white face close to 
the calm, massive features of this strange man. 

‘* Are. you afraid of me that your man has 
such orders?’’ she whispered, for her voice was 
locked with intense anger. 

Mirabeau looked up and smiled as he uttered 
the. single word, ‘‘ Afraid!” 

‘Yes, afraid!’’ she said, with biting seorn. 

‘No, only tired,” answered the man, leaning 
back in. his chair with a slight yawn, which 
drove the woman mad. 

“Tired! Tired of what?” 

“Of you, I think.” 

His insolent calmness struck the woman 
dumb. She could neither speak nor move. 
Her consternation amused Mirabeau, to whom 
&. woman’s anger was generally a subject of 
ridicule or philosophical speculation. Just 
now he rather enjoyed the rage of his visitor, 
it was. picturesque, sweeping thus over the 
stormy beauty of her face. 

«*Count Mirabeau, this is an insult!” 

Mirabeau smiled. 

« An insult, for which you shall pay dearly.” 

This fierce threat brought a faint color over 
the man’s face. She saw it and exulted. At 
least, she, had. the power to stir the blood in 
his veins.a, little more, and she would make a 
tiger of him. Qh! for words bitter enough! 
They would not come. If she could have 
coined bullets into words, they would have 
been too weak for the need of her seething 
anger. 

Mirabeau took up his pen and began to write. 
A half-completed letter lay before him, and he 
went on with it calmly. All at once he felt her 
white! face droop toward his shoulder, and felt 
her breath on, his cheek. She was reading the 
letter over which his hand moved. With his 
hand dashed down on the paper, and his frown- 
ing face uplifted, he thundered out, ‘‘ Begone! 
Begone, I say!” 

In his anger, Count Mirabeau was terrible. 
Sometimes he.concealed it beneath smiles, and 
sharp, witty jeers, holding himself under firm 
control, as he had: done during this unwelcome 
interview; but: Louison had, in fact, worn out 
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his patience—and he was not a man to bear 
threats tamely from man or woman. Now the 
coarse nature of the man broke out,,and once 
more he bade his tormentor begone, as if she 
had been some repulsive animal in his path. 

As often happens, one powertal passion 
silences another, Mirabeau’s rude strength 
subdued the woman’s wrath fall it came within 
the level of words. In bitter, stinging ‘aunts, 
that man, with all his eloquence, was no match 
for the girl, who, for the moment, hated him. 

‘«Where shall I go, to that temple.in the park 
at St. Cloud, where a vile traitor meets a-—”’ 

Mirabeau started up, his face crimson, his 
large hand clenched. It was Louison’s turn 
to laugh—and her voice rang out in one long, 
mocking taunt. 

“You look surprised. Those eyes start from 
your head. You order me to begone, but forget 
to tell me where. If that temple dves apt 
please you, perhaps Madame Du Barry.” 

The girl broke off appalled. She had brough. 





a,moment in his work, ‘‘what would the word 
of Louison Brisot be against that of Mirabeau? 
Foolish woman! you are wasting time! Go, 
carry your bundle of falsehoods where you 
will, they only weary me, and I am busy.” 

*‘] will take them,” answered the woman. 
‘Henceforth there is war between us two.”’ 

Again Mirabeau smiled; though startled, and 
full of keen apprehension, he would not let the 
woman see how terribly her words had dis- 
turbed him. Still they were but words, and 
an accusation, without evidence, could. easily 
be borne down, especially as it would seem to 
spring from the jealousy of an angry woman, 
whose vindictive character was well known at 

he clubs. 

Louison stood a minute pale and silent, wait- 
ing for him to speak; but the proud man would 
aave perished rather than show, by word or 
look, the wound she had given him. His calm- 
.ess hurt her worse than his anger had done. 
de did not believe her; before the hour was 


the tiger in Mirabeau’s nature uppermost, and : .yer she would convince him. 


even her courage shrunk a little under it. The 
man turned upon her like a lion at bay. Her 
words surprised him. He could not fathom the 
extent of her knowledge, and was too.proud for 
questions; but the doubt and keen anxiety broke 
through the storm on his face. How much did 
that evil creature know? 

‘So you dared to level me with the crowd of 
silly women whose hearts you have trampled 
on,” said Louison, encouraged by his fierce 
agitation. ‘You thought a few curt words, 
and unmanly insults, would send me whining 
among their ranks. With your lips on the 
hand of a queen, you could afford to scoff at a 
woman of the people. But I will give, you 


proofs of your mistake. The people shall know. 


of this treason before the night is an hour 
older.” 

With a mighty power of. self-control Mira- 
beau sat down at his table, took up the pen, 
and went on writing. He would not let the 
woman see that she had shaken his neryes by 
a single thrill of apprehension. 

‘You do not believe me. Well, what if I 
tell you exactly how much gold has been drawn 
from the royal treasury to gild the treason of 
Count. Mirabeau?’’ 

The pen in Mirabeau’s hand gave a sudden 
leap upon the paper, and then. glided on evenly 
as before. 

«What if I tell you what fair girl it was who 
brought a letter from St. Cloud this very eyen- 
ing?” 

«Even then,” said Mirabeau, at last, pausing 





«The clubs are still in session, befere they 
close your treason will be known there.” 

‘«‘And you will have done your worst. Come 
and tell me how the news is received. It will 
be interesting. I will wait for you,” said 
Mirabeau, without lifting his head. 

‘Yes, I will come, if it is only to be the fi: t 
who shall tell you that your power in France 13 
at an end, Count Mirabeau, and that you stand 
from this night exposed to the world as a dema- 
gogue and a traitor!” 

«*Be sure and come. You shall have no trou- 
ble in reaching-me this time.”’ 

Louison left the room and the house. When 
the door closed upon her, Mirabeau flung down 
his pen, and resting his head upon his two 
hands, gave way to the terrible shock her 
words had given him. She was right; let 
France once know that he had been in treaty 
with the court, and his great power would melt 
away like a snow-wreath. All that he pos- 
sessed on earth was his influence with the 
people, In the clubs and the Assembly he 
had almost as many enemies as friends. The 
extremes both hated him and feared him. They 
would seize upon anything which promised te 
injure him. Would Louison go to them with 
her charge? It was more than likely her keen 
wit.and vindictive thirst for vengeance would 
find the shortest way of reaching him. But 
she had no evidence; his letter reached the 
queen, and her,answer was safe in his own 
possession. What, then, but suspicion and her 
own assertion, had the woman to offer his 
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enemies. Such evidence he could afford to 
scorn. After all, why’should he care for the 
threats of a woman like Louison Brisot—a 
creature who would never have been heard of 
but for the notice he had given her. 

After sitting a full hour thinking over all 
that threatened him, Mirabeau remembered 
the queen’s letter, and, rendered cautious by 
his anxiety, resolved to burn it after another 
careful perusal. A deer of Lapis Lazuli, with 
hoofs and antlers of burnt gold, crouched upon 
a small block of agate at his elbow. Under 
this dainty toy he had placed the queen’s letter 
after reading it. He reached forth his hand, 
lifted the deer, and found nothing underneath. 
Mirabeau gazed in consternation at the empty 
space. Then he searched among the papers on 
his table with a hand that began to shake 
violently. Had that evil creature stolen the 
letter? 

No, that was impossible; she had stood on 
the other side while looking over his shoulder, 
and in that position the deer was beyond the 
reach of her arm. But the letter was gone, 
and he had not, for a moment, left thé room 
after it was placed in his hands by that fair 
young girl. Where could the letter be? Why 
had it left his hand fora single moment? Mira- 
beau ground his teeth, and cursed his own 
carelessness as he tossed the papers to and fro 
on his writing-table; but it was of no avail-— 
the queen’s letter was gone. 





CHAPTER XIV. 


A LITTLE man sat alone in his lodgings in an 
obscure street, where he led an existence of 
austere economy, such as many of’ the most 
noisy patriots only affected. This man was 
sincere in his simple mode of life, and honestly 
rigid in the self-denial, which had become a 
habit with him. The only gleam of vanity that 
broke around him lay in the showy color and 
cut of his clothes, which were unlike those of 
any other man in his class of life. With the 
exception of that which appertained directly 
to his own person, Robespierre cared nothing 
for his surroundings. He was proud of a very 
insignificant person, and ambitious for power, 
but had not thought of gain as a means of 
working out his ambition. Indeed, Robes- 
pierre, like many of his compatriots, was proud 
of his poverty, and used it as a stepping-stone 
to the influence he craved. 


“A lady wishes to see Monsieur Robes- 
pierre.” 
These words from a slaternly servant aroused 





the man from a pamphlet which he was read- 
ing, and he ‘started up, surprised, and a little 
nervous, for it was getting late in the evening, 
and in order to read in comfort, he had thrown 
off the only coat he possessed, and unwound 
the voluminous cravat from his throat, both of 
which articles lay across the back of his chair. 

**A woman—a lady? Who is it?” 

**Don’t know.” 

Well, what is she—young or old, beautiful 
or ugly ?” 

“Beautiful, I dare say monsieur will think.” 

‘Well, well, keep her waiting till I get my 
coat on.” 

Robespierre ran to a little mirror hanging 
on the wall, and wound the soft, white cravat 
around his neck, caressed the ruffles of plaited 
linen, that had begun to hang limp, and a little 
soiled upon his bosom, into something like their 
original crispness, and thrust his arms into 
a coat originally of bright olive-green, from 
which the nap had been considerably worn by 
constant brushing. Scarcely had he settled 
his slight figure in these garments when the 
door of his room opened, and Louison Brisot 
made her appearance. She had evidently been 
walking fast, for a warm, bright color glowed 
in her cheeks, and her bosom heaved and fell 
with her quick breathing. 

Robespierre had seen this young person be- 
fore, and received her with a feeling of dis- 
appointment. She was known as the devoted 
friend of Count Mirabeau, and as such he re- 
garded her with something of the dislike which 
he felt toward that powerful man, whose great- 
ness had overshadowed him both in the Assem- 
bly and with the people. 

“Tam fortunate in finding you alone, citizen,” 
said the girl, who scarcely heeded the slight 
confusion into whicli she had thrown the little 
man, whose character and ability had not yet 
found full recognition in France. ‘We are not 
known to each other much, but shall be better 
acquainted, I hope, after my errand is made 
known. Have I your permission to sit?’ 

Robespierre started forward and placed one 
of the two chairs his room contained for the 
accommodation of his visitor. Then he stood 
up, leaning one Hand on the table, and waited 
in grave silence for her to speak. She did this 
suddenly. 

“You know Mirabeau well, but do not like 
him,”’ she affirmed rather than questioned. 

“Yes, the count has made himself well known 
in the Assembly.’ 

““Where he overshadows more able members 
than he ever can be, and tyranuizes over the 
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true’ patriots of France py the force of his own 
brutal character.” 

“‘Mirabeau is a powérful man,” answered 
Robespierre, thoughtfully. ‘‘ This day he stands 
with his foot upon the neck of our country, and 
the people sustain him.” 

« Because they think him a pure patriot.” 

“Yes, he has attained a marvelous hold on 
the people.” 

«Bat if those who worship him now could 
be made to see him false, a traitor to their 
cause, a parasite of the court, a double-sided 
villain—what then? Would they cling to him 
still?” 

“Cling to him? No! The people are great; 
the people are just!” 

«One question more. ‘Who is there among the 
patriots who could take his place?” 

For the first time, a slow, dull crimson came 
into Robespierre’s face, and his eyes shone 
with inward fire. The ambition that had been 
consuming him flashed out with an’ irrepres- 
sible illumination of a face that a moment be- 
fore had seemed so parched and void of all ex- 
pression. Louison answered the look as if he 
had spoken. 

“You are right, citizen. The man is Maxi- 
milian Robespierre. I, of all the women of 
France, have known it. While others reviled 
him, I have seen the elements of greatness 
rising and growing in this man. While Mira- 
beau trifles with his power, plays with his 
popularity, and loses his triumphs, this man 
hoards his strength and bends his energies 
to one great purpose—the true liberty of the 
people.” 

Robespierre gazed on the woman in amaze- 
ment. He believed himself to be all that she 
described, felt the indomitable spirit, which 
she understood so well, burning in his soul, 
and replied to her as if she had been talking 
of another person. 

“You are right. The man who is to lift 
France out of her chains must have but one 
duty, one idea—to that humanity itself must 
bow; for her sake life should be as nothing. 
The purposes of men must bend like steel to his 
will. Count Mirabeauis notthatman. His soul 
wanders away from its wavering object back 
to his grosser self. He wastes his life in pro- 
jects that have no issue. He loves himself 
rather than France. The aristocratic blood in 
his veins is forever leading him back to our 
enemies. He coquettes with France as if she 
were & woman.” 

“Yet the people love him, and follow him 


with blind persistence, the women of. the 
market, who wield a wonderful power over the 
starving multitude who come to them for f 

“I know. I have seen their devotion. This 
man does not arise in his place without a crowd 
to cheer him on. His speeches are broken un 
with acclamations, and carried to the world on 
a thousand lips, warm with his praises. Yet, 
I declare to you, this man stands between these 
very people and their liberty—he blocks thet 
way more earnest men are eager to tread. But 
why have I spoken thus, and to a woman known 


/as his warmest admirer ?”’ 


While Mirabeau was 


” 


“Not so, citizen. 
honest, I adored him. Now—— 
‘Now? What have you discovered? Why 
are you here? Not because I am known as his 
friend? That is impossible. I look upon him 
as a stumbling block in the way of all true 
patriots.” 

«And I look upon him as a traitor!” 

«Ah! I know men say that; but the proof? 
Where is the proof? No one has been able to 
find it; and every futile charge only makes 
him the stronger.” 

‘*What if he were known to visit the queen 
privately?” 

“To visit the queen? No, no! He is not 
rash enough for that.” 

‘But if he had?’’ 

_**Bhat would be a strong lever in skillful 
hands; but the proof must be clear, and the 
witnesses trustworthy.” 

‘‘What if he had taken money from the 
court?” 

‘What? Why, that would kill him with the 
people.” 

‘« Where did the money come from with which 
he keeps up princely state in the Faubourg St. 
Antoine? Has any one put that question home 
to him?” 

‘¢ As for that, it is understood that Mirabeau 
is reconciled to his father, a wealthy man in 
the provinces.” 

Louison broke into a laugh. 

‘So that is the way he accounts for it; and 
the people are fools enough to believe him. 
Credulous idiots, have they no eyes?” 

‘* But suspicions are not proofs.” 

“Is this a proof?” cried the girl, losing all 
patience in these lawyer-like questions. ‘Is 
that Mirabeau’s handwriting? Will his be- 
sotted worshipers stand firm against a paper 
like that?” 

Louison cast down Mirabeau’s letter to the 
queen as she spoke. Robespierre took it up 





blindly—most of all, the women; and of these, 


and read it earefully. He was a cool, wary 
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man, slow of conviction, impossible to move 
when. his opinion was once formed; but the 
woman who watched him saw that. hard, dull 
face light up with almost ferocious satisfaction, 
and his gray eyes were absolutely black with 
excitement as he turned them upon her. 

“This letter; how came it in your posses- 
sion?” 

‘*I bribed Mirabeau’s messenger to give it 
up.” 

“It is genuine! It is genuine! Louison 
Brisot, you have done wonderful \service to 
those who love France, I will lay this letter 
before the Assembly.” 

Louison turned white. This prompt action, 
which would sweep all power of retreat from 
her, took away her breath. As yet she had 
made no terms for herself, 

** When Mirabeau is dethroned, and another 
sits in his place, then what of Louison Brisot?”’ 
she said. 

«‘ She will have the gratitude of all France,” 
answered Robespierre, looking up from the 
letter, which he was perusing a second time. 
«What more can a true patriot want?’ 

‘That which Mirabeau has, and you seek 
for—power!” 

“Power?” 

“The man who controls all others must share 
his power openly, or in secret, with Louison 
Brisot.” 

A faint, hard smile erept over Robespierre’s 
fage; it disturbed the woman who gazed so 
fixedly upon him. Had she done well to ex- 
change the insolent forbearance of Mirabeau 
for this iron man? 

«« At last we can lay his black heart bare be- 
fore the people he has duped. Nothing can 
save him. The man who arraigns him is im- 
mortal.” Robespierre was speaking to him- 
self. Louison listened. She saw that he had 
no thought of her—that keen, selfish ambition 
possessed him entirely. She drew.toward him 
softly as he pored over the paper, reached over 
his shoulder and took the letter frem his hand. 
He started and uttercd a faint sound, like some 
wild animal when its food is torn away. 

«Why have you taken it?”’ he said, anxiously. 
‘I was getting his treason by heart.” 

** But I have scarcely read it myself; besides, 
there are others who love France.” 

“No, no! Let this rest between you and me. 
Robespierre must strike the blow himself.”’ 

The sight of this man’s eagerness to crush 
his rival made Louison doubly anxious to. keep 
the power she possessed under her own control. 
What, if in ruining Mirabeau, she only. acted 


tesque contrast, 





as the instrument of a, harder man’s ambition. 
After all, had she not been too hasty in allow- 
ing the jealous feelings of a woman to hurry 
her so completely into a combination with Mira- 
beau’s enemies? Had she been wise to threaten 
this man, to whom defiance, in any form, was 
like flames of scarlet to an enraged animal? 

She looked at, Robespierre in that olive-green 
coat, with its high, rolling collar, under, which 
his spare, angular figure seemed to shrink away 
into. insignificance, and a smile of derision 
almost curled her saucy lips. She remarked, 
with an inward jeer, the striped vest, in which 
lines of warm buff predominated, whose broad 
lapels, opening, wide upon the bosom, gave 
place to a profusion of knotted muslin and 
clustering ruffles, from which that contracted 
face, lean, dry, and hard, rose in almost gro- 
Then she almost laughed at 
herself for the :thought of lifting this man 
into the seat of Mirabeau, whose very brutal 
strength and dashing elegance came back upon 
her mind with the sudden force of contrast. 
She remembered how grandly the broad ruffles 
rolled baek; from his massive throat; how im- 
perial was the poise of that haughty head, with 
its shock of .tawny hair, and wan, direful mo- 
bility of countenanee. The supreme insolence 
of his bearing had. its charm for this woman, 
who was ready to adore the man whose ruin 
she was planning, while she solemnly believed 
that it was hate which led heron. She turned 
away from the contemplation of Robespierre’s 
meagre figure, wondering at herself that she 
had even so far. put a creature like Mirabeau 
into his power. After all, Louison Brisot was 
a woman, and capricious even in the wild pa- 
triotism and burning jealousy, which led so 
many of the women of France into acts that 
seemed to unsex,them. She began to, scorn 
herself for the idea of casting a grand, leonine 
creature like Mirabeau into the power of a 
man, whose appearance was so utterly insig- 
nificant. _No, she.would not do it. Mirabeau 
should have another.chance. It was like chain- 
ing @ lion that.foxes might torture him. No, 
she would think about it. That letter once 
given up,,and. where was she, simply an in- 
former for, the benefit of that eager little man, 
who could not even smile frankly. 

Louison put. the letter in her bosom, while 
Robespierre .was. gazing on it with eager 
longing. 

«But. you are not going? You will not take 
it away?” he exclaimed, sharply. 

** It. belongs to me—I shall not harm it. When 
all is ready you know where to find it.” 
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«But, citoyenne, that paper belongs to the 
people.” 

«And I am one of the people,” answered 
Louison, laughing. 

‘Leave it—leave it with me.” 

‘Yes, when I like you better than my- 
self.” 

Robespierre measured the woman with a 
keen, hungry glance. He was not altogether 
a brave man, but crafty and cruel enough to 
have killed her with his own hands, if that 
would have given him possession of the paper; 
but Louison, a handsome, bright woman, had 
a powerful physique, and was, in fact, powerful 
enough to have defended herself against two 
such men as Robespierre. He glanced at her 
tall, subtle person, her strong, white arms, and 
burning eyes, that seemed to read the craven 
purpose that was creeping through his brain, 
and felt how useless any struggle would be 
against her. So he slunk back into the.chair, 
from which he had half-started, with a feeling 
of abject defeat. 

«« But you will keep it safe? It will be forth- 
coming when the patriots of the Assembly call 
for it?” 

“You have seen it—and who doubts the 
word of Robespierre?” 

‘‘But I must have the proof—too many un- 
founded or unproved charges have been mace 
against this man. They only make him more 
defiant and more powerful.” 

‘But the letter will be in my keeping—you 
can find it at any time.” 

“Then you will not leave it?” 

“No!” 

‘But promise me that you will not part with 
it to another.” 

“Well, I promise. Good-night, citoyen.” 

Robespierre followed the woman with -his 


keen eyes, longing to spring upon her and 
wrest the document from her bosom. His thin 
hand clutched and opened itself on the table 
with an impatient desire to be at work. 

At the door of Robespierre’s lodgings Louison 
met two men, whom she knew and recognized. 
For one moment she paused. If her design was 
carried out, these were the very persons whose 
aid she wanted; but she only hesitated a mo- 
ment, then passed on, saying, 

‘*Good-evening, citoyen Marat. 
ing, St. Just.” 

Marat answered her with a careless jest. St. 
Just simply bent his head, but neither smiled 
on her, or at the wit of his companion. Louison 
stood a moment in the passage, and watched 
these two men as they mounted a flight of stairs 
leading to Robespierre’s room. 

‘Shall I go back,” she thought, ‘and settle 
the whole thing with these men at once? No, 
not yet. By to-morrow I may have the other 
letter, or it may be—it may be “4 

Louison hurried into the street with this 
half-uttered sentence on her lip, and walked 
rapidly toward the Chaussee d’ Anton. When 
she came opposite Mirabeau’s house her face 
lighted up. She had said to herself, «If I find 
it dark, then it shall be Robespierre; if not, 
Miraheau shall have another chance. I will 
not give him up to these hounds without that.” 
Womanhood was strong within her that evening. 
She panted to conquer this great man, but not 
destroy him. When she thought of that, a 
feeling of terrible desolation fell upon her. 
She shuddered to think how near the scaffold 
was to a political offence. 

The porter made no objection to her en- 
? trance this time, but waved his hand toward 
; the library, as if she had been expected. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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Ar her warm touch the keys awake to life, 
And warble as a bird, 

At dawning, ‘ere the turmoil and the strife 
Of day are heard. 


Then gushing fuller, the clear song takes flight 
In grandeur, and around 

The warm air trembles with the swelling might 
Of wondrous sound. 


I stand as in a dream, a pearly arm, 
A hand, are all I see; 

A vapor of rich music, like a charm, 
Envelopes me, 
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} The keys. 


And now a softer motion floats along 

Oh, witchery! 

A weird strain, luring as a siren's song 
Upon the sea. 


And as I listen, fairer seem to grow 
Those hands, the fingers move 
Swift, to and fro, and tempt me on with low, 
Sweet sounds of love. 


Till I must yield, and leaning down I kiss 
That arm—the spell is broke ; 
But sweeter than my dreaming was the bliss 
To which I woke, 

















We devote most of our space this month to 
descriptions of walking-dresses suitable for 
the coming season. The first is a very pretty 
costume of delaine, cay of a Sardinian gray. 


The deep flounce on the skirt is false, there 
being nothing real but the heading, which is 
composed of a wide cross-strip and a fluting of 
the material of the dress, with satin pipings of 
the same color. The second skirt is looped up 
under the coat basque of the plair, high bodice. 
Coat-sleeves with cuffs. The second skirt, as 
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well as the bodice and the basque, are trimmed , 
with flutings of the material and satin pipings. 
Three bows of the material are placed upon 
the basque. The delaine ought to cost from 
fifty to seventy-five cents,a yard. 
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The next may be made of mohair, or of any 
other of the materials, half silk and half wool, 
which are now so much worn. A light brown 
is a fashionable color. The skirt is trimmed 
with flounces of unequal size, each headed with 
a plaiting and a fluted heading: a band of 
brown silk is placed on either side of the 
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plaiting. The bodice is completed at the back 
by two deep, square basques, which are trim- 
med with similar flounces. Band of brown silk, 
with large bow at the back. Large, square 
gollar of starched linen, worked in scallops 
yound the edge. 














We give next a very pretty and inexpensive 
home-dress. It’ is to be made of striped mo- 
hair or poplin: mohair is the cheapest mate- 
rial; the best is double width, and cost from 
forty to seventy-five cents per yard. Poplins 
are more expensive, costing from a dollar to a 
dollar and fifty for one of a good quality. Fall 
‘‘reps”’ sell for about sixty-two cents. Any of 
these materials are suitable for early fall wear, 
and about twelve yards are required. The 
waist is a plain, round one, and trimmed in 
front to simulate a surplice. The trimmings 
are all of black silk, consisting of a bias fold 








upon the bottom of the skirt, which fold should 
be lined with black crinoline, as it makes the 
silk look thicker, and consequently makes a 
richer-looking trimming. The fold is from two 
to three inches in width: and the ‘‘bows’’ are 
to be made also of the bias silk, (lined, ) around 
the bottom of the skirt they are placed at in- 
tervals of nine inches. The cuff and piece for 
the body may easily be cut from the engraving. 
A sash of blue ribbon (or one made of the silk 
is less expensive) completes the dress. There 
is little if anything new in the cut of skirts; 
the front breadth gored, and the side breadths; 
all the back ones plain, so as to make plenty of 
fullness at the back, which seems to be indis- 
pensable. 
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Our next is a walking-costume for early fall 
wear. This charming dress for a young lady, 
and which any one may make for herself, is of 
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a light gray, small-figured mohair, and the 
trimmings are of “plaid poplin” of the blue 
and green combinations, or purple and green, 
or purple, black, and white. However, these 
plaids all come in so pretty and gay in the fall 
that one can hardly go amiss in selecting one 
for trimming. Twelve yards of the plain or 
gray material, and four yards of plaid, will 
be required. The lower-skirt measures three 
yards and a half round the bottom, and is orna- 
mented with a bias flounce three-eighths of a 
yard in depth, box-plaited, and set on to form 
a heading, as seen in the design. Six widths 
will be required for,the flounce, 
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The waist is a plain, round one, cut surplice 
in front, and worn over an inside spencer, 
trimmed with revers of the plaid. For the 
upperskirt, cut first a gored front three-quar- 
ters of a yard deep, and two side-gores; then 








three widths plain, and one yard long for the 
back; plait in the extra length of the back 
breadths into the side-gores. (This extra 
length is to allow for the puffing up at the 
back.) Now eut the front width exactly in 
half. A piece of the plaid put on as seen in 
the engraving, and turned back, and all around 
the upper-skirt trim with a box-plaited ruffle 
six inches deep, to correspond with the under- 
skirt. Coat-sleeyes, with a turned-back cuff of 
the plaid, completes this costume. A group of 
bows of the plaid may be added at the back, if 
desired. 

Our fifth isa brown rep walking-dress, for 
which sixteen yards of material, and three 
pieces of narrow black velvet ribbon, a quarter 
of an inch wide, will be required. No direc- 
tions are needed for the cut of the under-skirt, 
always making it no more than three yards and 
a half in width; six widths, cut on the bias, 





for the lower flounce, which is put on in box- 
plaits, separated by a narrow band, an inch 
and a half wide, of the material, fastened down 
with one row of the black velvet on each side 
If economy is desired, this band may be 
stitched down by the sewing-machine. The 
upper-skirt has one width in front, and two 
side-gores sloped quite up to the hips, and two 
full widths with side-gores for the back, sloped 
to meet the front, trimmed to match the bot- 
tom-skirt. The jacket is of the sailor style, 
slit up the back, trimmed with the bias band 
of the material, and velvet ribbon. Ruffles look 
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very badly on these little jackets, and should 
never be used, although we see many of them 
worn. Coat-sleeves, sash-énds, or a group of 
large bows, completes the dress. Bows may 
be added at the sides when the upper-skirt is 
looped up. 








As sashes are indispensable, we give three 
of the prettiest designs we have seen. The 
first is of wide, plaid ribbon, combined with 
black ribbon or velvet: the ends either fringed 
out, or else a wide, knotted fringe tied in. The 
second consists of two colors, or rather any one 





color, and black combined: heavy silk fringe 
on the ends. Blue and black, or scarlet and 
black, worn over white pique dresses in the 
fall, always looks pretty. The third is made 








of black silk or velvet, trimmed with narrow, 
white velvet ribbon; the bows are made fan- 
shaped and box-plaited. It can easily be trim- 
med and formed from the engraving. Tassels 
can be made at home out of skeins of black 
and white sewing-silk. Two skeins of sewing- 
silk will make a very nice tassel. 
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In the front of the number, we give two en- 
gravings, showing a new mode of looping up a 
skirt. To loop up a skirt in the manner seen 
in these illustrations, sew a number of small 
rings down each side on the wrong side, and 
draw through these rings a silk cord on either 
side, by means of which the skirt is taken up. 
The rings must be sewn on at intervals of about 
four inches. One end of the cord is fastened 
below the lowest circle; the other end is drawn 
through a slit made in the skirt in front at the 
waistband on the right-hand side of the skirt; 


sew on tassels or buttons at the ends of the 
cord, so as to prevent its sliding back through 
the slit. This manner of taking up dresses is 
very suitable for such as have short trains only. 
If the train of the dress be very long, two other 
cords must be drawn through two other rows 
of brass rings in the middle of the back, taking 
the cords double. All these cords are drawn 
at the same time through the slit at the side of 
the skirt, fastening likewise tassels or buttons 
at the ends. This process is both simple and 





effective. 
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In the front of the number we give an en-} made in scarlet flannel or bright velvet, and 
graving of a full-length figure, showing two} braided with either gold or soulache. There 
articles, a Sleeveless Jacket and a Tunic, both } are three pieces for the jacket, as will be seen 
intended for morning wear, and for washing { from the diagram annexed, Nos. 1, 2, and 3, 
materials, although the jacket could also be | 
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representing the front, half of back, and revers 
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and collar combined, These represent one-half § also see the diagram tunic, Nos. 1 and 2. The 
of the jacket. There is one noteh in the front, } front is the smaller piece; it has three notches 
and a corresponding notch on the revers, show- } on the side, indicating how it is to be joined to 
ing how the latter is to be laid on the jacket, 3 the corresponding notches on the back breadth. 


which, as seen in the engraving, is open at the 
throat. There are two notches under the arm, 
indicating how the back and front are joined; 
the back is straight, and there is no necessity 
for a join down the center. 
brown holland, the whole should be edged with 
Madeira work, the frill round the armhole being 
made to fall upward over the jacket, instead of 
downward over the sleeve. For mohair or 





The tunic is open in front, and at the side-seam 
a casing is run on the wrong side; a tape is 
fastened at the lower edge of the tunic, and 
carried through the casing to the waist. This 


If made of pique or } tape can be drawn up according to taste, and 


be let down when the dress is to be washed. 
The skirt is trimmed (see engraving) with Rus- 
sian plaitings, headed with bands of the same, 
or with braid. The bodice is plain, and the 


alpaca, the jacket should be edged with fringe. : coat-sleeve is trimmed at the wrist to corres- 
There are two pieces for the tunic, for which ; pond with the skirt. 
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In the front of the number we give two en- 
gravings, (back and front views,) printed in 
the appropriate colors, of a Cloak in Crochet, 
to be worked in scarlet and white, To work 
this cloak you require a long bone crochet-hook, 
No. 4, and scarlet and white three-thread fleecy 
wool. The shape of this cloak is like the Bur- 
nous, but without the hood, and instead of being 
rounded, it forms a point at the back. You 
commence with a red stripe at the bottom of 
the Tront, and for this make a chain of 150 
stitches. Work 3 rows plain in crochet trico- 
tee. 4th row: Increase a loop by taking up a 
stitch between the first and second long loop 
in the row; the rest plain; work back. 5th 
row: Plain. 6th row: Take the white wool 
and work a plain row. 7th row: In this row, 
and also in the 4th row in the light stripe, a 
little pattern in red wool is worked. Have a 
separate ball for the purpose, and pass it on 
from one pattern to the other, (the cloak would 
look very well without it, if extra trouble is not 
desired,) * 8-loops plain with white wool, 2 
red loops; repeat from *, and work back, 
taking care to work the red loops through with 
red wool. 8th row: Increase as in 4th row, 
rest plain. 9th row: 4 white loops, * 2 red 
loops, 8 white loops; repeat from *, and work 
back. 10th row: Plain. 11th row: Join the 


red wool, and work 5 rows, increasing in the 
2nd row of the 5; work 15 stripes in this man- 
ner, each stripe consisting of 5 rows, and in- 
creasing one stitch at the commencement of 





every 4th row in the work, and. working the 
little pattern in the white stripes, you will now 





have 74 rows, and are about to commence a 
light or white stripe. You now commence the 
neck, and for this decrease at the end of the 
rows by leaving the loops unworked. 75th row: 
White wool. Leave 1 loop unraised at the end, 
and still continue to increase at the commence- 
ment of every 4th row. 76th row: Take up all 
the loops of last row, excepting the last. 77th 
row: Take up all the loops of last row. 78th 
row: Take up all the loops but the last of pre- 
ceding row. 79th row: Leave one loop at the 
end. 80th row: Red wool. Work all the loops 
of last row. 81st row: Leave the last loop un- 
worked. 82nd row: Work all the loops of last 
row. 88rd row: Leave one loop at the end. 
84th row: Work all the loops of last row. 85th 


row: White wool; raise all the loops. 86th 
row: Leave one loop at the end. 87th row: 
Raise all the loops of last row. 88th row: 


Leave one loop unraised. 89th row: Raise all 
the loops of last row. 90th row: Red wool; 
raise all the loops of last row. 91st row: Leave 
one loop unraised. 92nd row: Raise all the 
loops of last row. 98rd row: Leave one loop 
unraised. 94th row: Raise all the loops of last 
row. 95th row: White; raise all the loops of 
last row. 96th row: Leave one loop unraised. 
97th row: Raise all the loops of last row. 98th 
Leave one loop unraised. 99th row: 
Raise all the loops. 100th row: Red wool, 
raise all the loops of last row. 10Ist row: 
Leave 1 loop unraised. 102nd row: Raise all 
the loops of last row. 103rd row. Leave one 
loop unraised, 104th row: Raise all the loops 
of last row. 105th row: White wool. This 


row: 
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stripe is worked plain at both ends of the row. { 
This stripe forms the middle of the back of the ; 
cloak; now work 21 stripes, working the direc- } 
tions backward from the 104th row, increasing i 
one stitch in the neck in the rows where you 
left a stitch, and decreasing one stitch at the } 
commencement of every fourth row throughout ; 
the whole pattern. When finished, work a row 
of double crochet with red wool all round the 3 
bottom of the cloak. Then work the following 
border, with white wool for the fringe. 


Borper.—Ilst row: 1 double crochet on the 
first stitch, * 5 ch, miss 2 double crochet, 1 de 
in the next: repeat from *. 2nd row: With 
red wool, * 1 double crochet im the third of the 
next 5 ch, 5 ch; repeat from *. Cut the two 
colors of wool into lengths of 8 inches, and knot 
three or four lengths into each loop of chain- 
stitches. Then make a long chain of the light 
wool, and two tassels at each end, to tie it with 
round the neck. 
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WE give here two illustrations, one of a pat- 
tern in stripes of braid and lace-stitch, the 
other of a striped border of tatting and muslin. 
The strips of braid are joined together by 
the lace-stitch, as shown in the design, and 
the braid ornamented with little embroidered 


The tatting is worked with the help- 
ing thread, and each half scallop contains six 
double knots, joined in the middle by one picot. 
These half scallops are fastened on to the ma- 
terial with stitching and button-hole stitch, as 
shown in the design. 
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In the front of the number, we give two en- 
gravings, one of a sash for a Pinafore, the other 
of an embroidery pattern for a Pinafore. .These 
muslin pinafores are very fashionable for little 
girls, and are very prettily trimmed with lace, 
embroidery, etc. The sash is of book-muslin, 
arid the button-hole and chain-stitch embroi- 





dery is of scarlet Andalusian wool. The de- 
sign for the top and bottom of a pinafore is to 
be worked with wool. It will also serve fora 
border to silk aprons, or for trimming chemise 
Russe, and may be worked in silks of bright 
shades. For Misses and young girls these will 
be found showy and attraetive. 
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WALL-BASKET, IN SILVER PERFORATED PAPER. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





Materiats.—Silver perforated paper, six 
yards of blue ribbon velvet, (a quarter of an 
inch wide,) floss silk the same color, white 
cardboard, etc. 

The basket covered on the outside with silver 
perforated paper is of cardboard; for the hind 
part a straight piece of the latter, thirteen 
inehes and three-quarters long and four inches 
and a half wide, is cut out, and for the front 
six single pieces alike in shape and nearly 
three inches wide, which are so sloped at the 
ends that they are seven inches and a half 
long in the middle, and four inches and three- 
quarters long at the sides. The bottom re- 
quires an answering length four inches and a 
half wide, the straight side of which joins the 
back. After the cardboard and perforated 
parts in front, the latter being decorated with 





a star pattern, and edge-stitched in blue floss 
silk, they are lined with blue silk, as also the 
rest of the separate parts of the frame of the 
basket, bound with white stay-tape at the 
sides, coming together and then seamed. The 
border, with blue ribbon velvet run in and 
pasted on with gum-arabic, which, as seen, 
edges each single part of the front in the 
length on both sides, is of three ribs of the 
paper, (stripes,) and this perforated stripe is 
cut out to design. For the upper and lower 
edge of the front, the border also pasted on 
with gum-arabic is five perforated ribs wide, 
which are made in a pointed shape, and, with 
ribbon velvet run through below, cut out at 
the top in small stars. Two large loops or 
eyes, put on at the back, serve to hang up this 
basket. A neat and pretty affair. 
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We give here two engravings of borders iv ; colors pinked at the edges. 
applique. They may be made in cloth of two { is worked in purse-silk. 
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EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

A Worp Axout Pretry Women.—It has often been re- 
marked that men are wrong to admire pretty women so 
much. “Handsome is as handsome does,” goes the old 
saying, meaning that goodness, after gll, is the only real 
beauty. We do not take exception to the remark: so far 
as it goes it tells a truth; but there is something, mean- 
time, to be urged for prettiness merely as prettiness. Asa 
leading writer has said lately, a pretty woman is doing one 
part, at least, of woman’s work in the world, by making 
life sunnier and more beautiful. It is no longer expected 
that men should be beauties. In fact, with the most intel- 


-ligent women, a man of forceful look and character is more 


admired than a merely handsome one. The presumption 
against a “pretty man” i ‘hat he is weak, or vain, or frivo- 
lous, or all. But it is not so, and never will be so, in regard 
to women. “Life becomes more harmonious,” says the 
writer to whom we have alluded, “it beats with a keener 
pulse of enjoyment in the presence of pretty women. After 
all, a charming little figure, a piquant little face, is the best 
remedy for half the ills of existence, its worries, its vexa- 
tions, its dullness, its disappointments.” 

We give to the term “prettiness,’ however, no narrow 
meaning. It is something, in our view, quite distinct from 
what is popularly called “beauty.” The latter involves the 
idea of regular features, a superb form, a luxuriant and 
grand style. Very few women, in this sense, are beautiful ; 
and it is a good thing there are so few; for such women are 
usually remarkable for neither intellect, nor amiability: in 
truth, are generally thinking only of themselves, and not of 
the comfort of others. But a pretty woman is quite a dif- 
ferent thing. She is not a mere statue, like the orthodox, 
classic beauty. She is no ill-tempered Juno, no frivolous 
Venus. She does not depend on color, or eyes, or hair, or 
a small hand, or a graceful figure, though she may have 
one, or more, of all these. A woman with an ugly nose, or 
a large mouth, or a big hand, or even indifferent eyes, may 
yet be pretty. It is hard to analyze what makes prettiness. 
But we all recognize it the moment we see it. Intangible, 
almost, like the air, it yet, like the air of a fine day, brightens 
life, making it a thing of joy and sunshine. 

Prettiness can be cultivated. Every woman, indeed, can 
become more or less pretty. The mere doing of kind ac- 
tions, it has often been said, gives to the plainest counte- 
nance, in time, an almost seraphic repose. A woman can 
cultivate the art of being agreeable, until her face actually 
grows brighter. Or, by giving up to spleen, or life's wor- 
ries, a woman may grow ugly. Gvod health has much to 
do with prettiness, as happiness has not a little to do with 
good health. How often do we see a commonplace-looking 
girl, after being married to a man she loves, and who loves 
her, bloom into positive prettiness. On the other hand, a 
neglected wife, or one whom her husband compels to be a 
mere drudge, loses whatever prettiness she had. Dress goes 
a great way in assisting to make a woman pretty. A na- 
turally pretty woman, attired in inharmonious colors, or 
with a costume years out of date, becomes positively ugly. 
Is it not mind, after all, combined with character, that has 
the most to do with making a woman pretty? Dress, with 
a woman who is pretty from the soul outward, if we may 
use such an expression, becomes a sign of her inward har- 
mony: it ceases to be mere clothing, and rises into the 
higher regions of poetry and art. It does not demand costly 
expenditure, or insist on extravagant materials; but it 
throws ° _ around whatever it wears, and even makes 





a beautiful fashion more beautiful. So, in the home, a 
pretty woman surrounds herself, insensibly, with pretty 
things. Often they are but trifles; nevertheless, they are 
pretty ; and they reflect their prettiness on her and all about 
her. In these senses, every woman can become more or 
less pretty, and be, as a poet so felicitously phrases it, “the 
sunshine of the house.” 

Tae SHort SErrt, we are glad to chronicle, still holds its 
own, at least for walking-dresses. It is tov comfortable to 
be given up without a struggle. The most simply con- 
structed upper-skirts are most stylish. There should be no 
set pieces at the sides trimmed all around, and no pannier 
puffs behind. They should be very long, fuller than the 
under-skirt, and are frequently only draped at the sides, the 
back hanging plainly, or being opened in the center and 
trimmed to the belt. Forty inches is the average length of 
the back of over-skirts. This is, in many cases, as long as 
the lower-skirt, consequently the upper-skirt must be draped 
by tapes attached under the belt and buttoned over loops 
half-way down the seams. Square tunic-skirts are made of 
four straight widths of three-quarter materials shaped longer 
toward the back, left plainly open in front, simply trimmed 
all around, and draped in the way just described. Apron 
fronts are now made of a straight width of three-quarter 
materials, and a single side-gore rounded up to the belt. 
The front width is not sloped in the least, is scantily gath- 
ered to the belt, extending far back on the sides, while the 
narrow side-gore is very full at the belt. The long back 
widths are then sewed to the sides, where the only drapery 
is made by gathering up the side-seam from three fingers 
below to a very small space just beneath the belt. This 
makes the apron fit smoothly and flat over the stomach, and 
gives the increased size necessary on the hips. If it pro- 
duces a fold or two, or wrinkles across the lower part of the 
apron, these are not objectionable. 

THERE 18 ONE OPENING for women’s work, which, strange 
to say, seems altogether neglected. There are plenty of so- 
called cheap “dress-makers,’ who go out to make dresses, 
but who really know nothing of their profession, and there 
are quite enough of fashionable “mantua-makers,” or, a8 
they prefer to call themselves, “modistes,” who charge 
frightfully ; but there is really no medium between the two. 
In every village in the land, almost, there is wanted a 
woman of taste, and some mechanical skill, who under- 
stands dress as an art, and can both fit her customers and 
make.a comparatively cheap dress look stylish: and in our 
great cities there is need for hundreds, if not thousands, of 
such women. Yet the very women, who might make com- 
fortable livelihoods in this way, turn away from it, because 
they choose to think it “unlady-like.” Of course, such a 
business requires some culture, and cultivated women will 
not take it up; hence the dresses of ladies in moderate cir- 
cumstances are made by ignorant seamstresses, who have 
no idea of dress “as an art:” and hence, when women want 
really elegant dresses, they have to pay, too often, the ex- 
orbitant claims of the“ modistes.” Now who is to blame? 


LADIES WHO PREFER TRAINED Sxirts for the house have 
their dresses made with a single skirt and casaque, and 
always change their costume upon coming in from the pro- 
menade; but those who, for convenience and economy, make 
the same suit serve for both house and street, prefer two 
skirts and a paletot, as the single skirt would look too plain 
for in-door wear when the casaque is removed. 
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Ir 18 Nor Too Earty to begin canvassing for clubs for 
1871. Every year, ladies write, that, if they had started out 
sooner, they could have got more subscribers. “I have 
already promised my name for another magazine,” is a fre- 
quent remark, they say, “but if I had seen ‘ Peterson’ first, 
I would have taken it.” It is only necessary to exhibit this 
lady’s book, side by side with any of its rivals, to convince 
the most skeptical that it is the cheapest and best. We 
are always ready to send specimens gratis to those wishing 
to get up clubs. 


BoNNETS ARE AS VARIOUS AS Ever.—Bonnet-hats are still 
very fashionable, and are very pretty when properly made, 
but almost ludicrous when concocted by inexperienced 
fingers, as is often the case. The most popular shape re- 
sembles a mushroom, with strings over the top to keep it in 
its place. In the old shape of bonnets, it seems the fashion 
to make a great many white and ribbon streamers hanging 
over the chignon, which is decidedly becoming. 

Tue New InveNntIONS.—The latest decorations for supper- 
tables are blocks of ice, on which fern-leaves are laid in a 
kind of pattern ; and the latest invention for ladies seems to 
be a parasol, which, when not in use, forms an excellent 
walking-stick, a useful article in this age of high heels and 
Grecian bends. 


CHEAPER AND Betrer.—The Kingwood (W. Va.) Jourxal 
says :—“Peterson’s last number is a gem. Cheaper than 
any other of its class, and at the same time better, it is pre- 
eminently the Magazine for American ladies and for Ameri- 
can homes. It should be in every household in the land.” 

To PRESERVE Fiowers worr. in the hair, you must either 
use a small button-hole phial, such as gentlemen employ, or 
wrap the stems in wet wadding inclosed in oil silk. 





Tae Larcest CikcuLATION attained by any of the maga- 
zines, in 1870, is, as usual, that of this Magazine. This 
popularity is a fair proof of its superiority. 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Alaska and Its Resources. By William H. Dall. 1 vol., 
8 vo. Boston: Lee d& Shepard.—The author of this volume 
was Director of the Scientific Corps of the late Western 
Union Telegraph Expedition, and is, therefore, peculiarly 
fitted to write about the inhabitants, history, and resources 
of Alaska. A residence of two years among the Indians of 
that new territory, during one of which he was almost 
entirely isolated from men of his own race, has enabled 
him to arrive at conclusions which, however unwarranted 
they may appear to superficial observers, are unquestionably 
correct. But he has not confined himself to personal ob- 
servation. He has, on the contrary, consulted every acces- 
sible work on Alask +, and consulted them in the original 
tongues. The result is a mass of information, in a con- 
densed form, that must make his work a standard authority. 
The book is printed very handsomely, and is a credit to the 
Boston press. The illustrations are numerous and excellent. 
A map of Alaska is given at the end of the volume. 


Put Yourself In His Place. By Charles Reade. 1 vol., 
8 vo. New York: Harper d> Brothers.—A very handsome 
double-column octave edition, illustrated, of Charles Reade’s 
last novel, which has been running through the “Cornhill 
Magazine,” of London. We have also, from the same house, 
a still more desirable edition, also illustrated, in double- 
column duodecimo. 

Lifting The Veil. 1 vol., 12 mo. New York: Charles 
Scribner & Co.—A little book that will bring consolation to 
many. 4 sorrowing heart. It teaches, too, a lofty and noble 
moral. Very beautifully printed and bound. 





Life of Charles Dickens. By Dr. R. Shelton Mackenzie. 
1 vol., 12 mo. Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—No 
person, here or abroad, is more competent to write a bio- 
graphy of Dickens than Dr. Mackenzie, for he knew the great 
humorist personally, and is more intimate with the literary 
world of the present and past generations than any man of 
his time. The memoir before us is full of recollections and 
anecdotes, as well as of letters, relating, not merely to Dick- 
ens himself, but to the men with whom he associated, or the 
characters he described in his fictions. Whoever has read 
the “ Noctes Ambrosianz,” as annotated by Dr. Mackenzie, 
knows how invaluable he can make a life of Dickens by 
similar information. The novels of the author of “ Pick- 
wick,” acquire a new meaning beneath his enlightening 
pen. An excellent portrait of Dickens, engraved from a 
photograph taken a few days before his death, is given in 
the volume. The book is handsomely printed. The tens 
of thousands of admirers of Dickens should each have a 
copy of this biography. 

The Countess of Rudolstadt. By George Sand. 1 vol., 
12 mo. Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—This is a 
sequel to “Consuelo,” which we noticed in our last number. 
It is written with no less power, and carries on the fortanes 
of the heroine, after her marriage and up to middle life. 
In addition to its interest as a story, it abounds in vivid pic- 
tures of eighteenth-century life, especially life at the court 
of the Great Frederick of Prussia. Among the characters 
introduced is the famous Baron Trenck. The sincere pur- 
pose, the noble strain of thought, and the eloquent language, 
which, in turn, characterize these two novels, cannot be 
spoken of too highly. Madame Dudevant, or George Sand, 
as she calls herself in her novels, has written two or three 
books, which, doubtless, she now regrets; but if atonement 
can be made for errors, she more than atones, in “ Consuelo” 
and its sequel, for these aberrations of her passionate and 
misguided youth. The volume is neatly printed and bound. 


Sermons Preached at Brighton by the late Rev. F. W. 
Robertson. 1 vol.,12 mo. New York: Harper & Brothers.— 
This is a new and complete edition of the sermons of one of 
the most earnest and eloquent pulpit orators of this century. 
The Rev. Mr. Robertson was a living proof that, even in this 
day, a clergyman may emulate the apostolic virtues. It was 
this holy and elevated life of his which gave such additional 
power to his eloquence. We are glad to record the fact that 
these sermons have been as popular as the most eagerly- 
sought-for novel, for it shows, not only that religion is still 
a vita] principle in society, but that its teachers, when they 
rise to the true height of their great argument, have as 
many auditors and readers as ever. The present edition of 
these sermons is altogether the most compact and desirable 
in the market. 

My Daughter Elinor. By the author of “Miss Van Kort- 
land.” 1 vol.,8 vo. New York: Harper & Brothers.—This 
is a new edition of one of the most successful American 
novels that has been published for many years. It is full 
of incident, character, and wit. The secret of its author- 
ship, as well as of that of its successor, “ Miss Van Kortland,” 
has been well kept. In New York, it is thought to be from 
the pen of some member of the “upper ten,” its descriptions 
and actors taking you into the very heart of that society. 


A Week in a French Country-House, and Other Stories. 
By Mrs. Sartori, 1 vol. 12 mo. Boston: Loring.—Just the 
reading for this season of the year. The story of “ Medusa” 
alone is worth the price of the book. 

Gwendoline’s Harvest. By the author of “ Carlyon's 
Year.” 1 vol.,8 vo. New York: Harper @ Brothers.—A 
reprint of a late English novel, by the author of “Carlyon’s 
Year,” “ Lost Sir Massingbred,” etc., etc. Cheap edition. 

Stern Necessity. By F. W. Robinson. 1 vol.,8 vo. New 
York: Harper & Brothers.—The best novel this author has 
yet written. It is a cheap edition, in double-column octavo. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. 

OPINIONS OF THE NEWSPAPERS.—The newspaper editors, 
who see all the magazines, continue to call “ Peterson's” 
the cheapest and best. Says the Tiffin (0.) Advertiser :—“ It 
is the cheapest Ladies’ Magazine published, and should be 
in the hands of everybody.” The Fort Madison (Iowa) 
Democrat says:—“For fashions it cannot be excelled.” 
Says the Rolla (Mo.) Herald:—“ How a lady can keep 
house without it, is a mystery to us.” Says the Waverley 
(0.) Republican :—“The stories are the best published any- 
where.” Says the Goshen (Ind.) Democrat :—* The engrav- 
ing in the July number, ‘The Sun Shower,’ is worth the 
subscription price alone.” The Shelburne (Mo.) Democrat 
calls it, “the best of the fashion monthlies,” and adds» 
“there is an originality and gracefulness about it, that go 
far to place it above other publications of a similar charac- 
ter.” The Arcola (IIl.) Dispatch says:—* The illustrations 
are models of beauty and elegance, and the reading matter 
is the best of the kind published.” Says the Lyons (N. Y.) 
Press :—“It is the best fashion Magazine for the price in 
America.” Says the Holmesburg (Pa.) Gazette :—“ It is the 
Ladies’ Magazine.” Says the Mt. Clemens (Mich.) Press:— 
*“*No magazine can find its way into the home circle that 
will be so well liked by all as Peterson’s.” 

A Revoturion tn Cooxery.—Since the introduction of the 
patent Sea-Moss Faring, a complete revolution has taken 
place in that department of cookery to which we owe the 
luxuries of the dessert. The most delicious blanc mange, 
jelly, custard, Charlotte Russe, light puddings, etc., are pro- 
duced from this palatable nutrient, at about one-third of the 
former cost. A great economy of time, as well as money, is 
effected by its use. The preparations made from it are pro- 
nounced by physicians to be the best possible diet for con- 
sumptives, dyspeptics, and persons suffering from billious- 
ness and general debility. Convalescents fatten on them, 
and gain rapidly in muscular strength, as well as in flesh. 
The Sea-Moss Farine Co., 53 Park Place, New York, who are 
manufacturing this article from the best Irish Moss, in e.or- 
mous quantities, produce an array of medical and general 
testimony in its favor, which is perfectly overwhelming, and 
must set all doubts of its superiority as an alimentary staple 
(if any exist) entirely at rest. 

Facts ror THE Lapres.—George L. Clark, of Lyndenville, 
N. Y., says:—“I can inform any one interested of hundreds 
of Wheeler & Wilson Machines of twelve years’ wear, that 
to-day are in better working condition than one entirely new. 
I have often driven one of them at a speed of eleven hundred 
stitches a minute. I have repaired fifteen different kinds of 
Sewing-Machines, and I have found yours to wear better 
than any others. With ten years’ experience in Sewing- 
Machines of different kinds, yours has stood the most and 
the severest test for durability and simplicity.” 

Taree QUALITIES PRE-EMINENT.—The Missouri Democrat 
says:—“Since ‘Peterson’s Magazine’ started, twenty-four 
years ago, half a hundred ladies’ magazines have been at- 
tempted in this country, all starting off with a great flourish 
of trumpets, yet they were short-lived—a mushroom brood. 
The secret of their failure is, they lacked the stamina for 
which Peterson has ever been famous. The ladies want the 
best, the freshest, and the cheapest, three qualities for which 
Peterson is pre-eminent.” 


Sapouio is really the best thing out for cleaning paint, 
oil-cloths, floors, tables, and all wood-work; also china, 
earthenware, glassware, etc., etc. It is also an admirable 
article for cleaning windows, provided no water is used, 
and for polishing knives, tinware, brass, steel, iron, and all 
metallic wares. It also removes stains from marble, paint, 
and wood. We have tried it and we know. 





Mrs. ANN 8. StepHEeNs’ Works.—The new novel, by Mrs. 
Ann §. Stephens, “ Married In Haste,” which has just been 
issued by T. B. Peterson & Brothers, is already meeting 
with a very large sale. No writer of fiction, in America, has 
achieved and retained such a popularity as Mrs. Stephens. 
She is great both in romance, and in tke novel proper. 
“Married In Haste,” belongs to the latter class, and is a 
novel of American life. It is published in a handsome duo- 
decimo volume, price $1.75 in cloth, or $1.50 in paper. T, 
B. Peterson & Brothers, publish the following other novels 
from the pen of Mrs. Stephens, at the same price as “ Mar- 
ried In Haste :” 

Wives and Widows. 
Ruby Gray's Strategy. 
The Curse of Gold. 
Mabel’s Mistake. 
Doubly False. 

The Soldier’s Orphans. The Gold Brick. 

Silent Struggles. The Wife's Secret. 

Above books are for sale by all Booksellers. Copies of 
either, or all of the above works by Mrs. Ann 8. Stephens, 
will be sent, post paid, to any one, to any place, on receipt of 
the price of the ones wanted, by the publishers, T. B. Peter- 
son & Brothers, Philadelphia. 


The Rejected Wife. 
Mary Derwent. 
Fashion and Famine. 
The Old Homestead. 
The Heiress. 


Best IN THE WorLD.—The Cuba (N. Y.) Patriot says:— 
“Peterson’s Magazine, is universally conceded by the ladies 
to be the best fashion and literary publication in the world.” 


HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 


DysENTERY, or inflammation of the great intestine, pre- 
vails in the autumnal season more particularly, and in low- 
lying and marshy districts. It occasionally occurs also as 
an epidemic in over-crowded institutions and unhealthy 
localities. Treatment: Dysentery attacks those soonest 
whose blood is impoverished and whose vital powers are 
generally depressed from some cause—a fact which sug- 
gests a building-up plan of treatment. Although dysentery 
commences in the great intestine, the liver soon becomes 
secondarily affected, and it, therefore, behooves the patient 
to be very cautious as to the amount of stimulation he sub- 
jects himself to; malt liquors and spirits are not permissible. 
His food, too, must be of the lightest kind. The following 
medicines will be found most useful. Castor-Oil Mixture: 
Take of castor-oil six drachms, compound powder of traga- 
canth one once, cinnamon water to six ounces. Take a 
sixth part three times a day. The Nitric Acid Mixture: 
Take of dilute nitric acid two drachms, spirit of chloroform 
two drachms, tincture of opium half a drachm, peppermint- 
water to six ounces. Take two tablespoonfuls every four 
hours. With either of the above mixtures a powder con- 
taining three grains of ipecacuanha and six grains of sugar 
may be taken every night and morning. Ipecacuanha be- 
comes an invaluable medicine in dysentery, by virtue of 
the specific power it exerts on all mucous membranes in 
causing increased action of their mucous follicles; and thus 
it is that it gives so much relief to the dysenteric patient, 
in whom the dry and, perhaps, ulcered surface of the intes- 
tine is soothed and lubricated by an increased flow of mucus. 





OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

BB~ Every receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 

MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS. 

Death to House Flies—The following mixture is recom- 
mended as “sure death” to house flies: Half a spoonful of 
black pepper in powder, one teaspoonful of cream and a tea- 
spoonful of sugar; mix them well together, and place them 
in a room were the flies are troublesome, and they will soon 
disappear, It won’t cost much to try it. 
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Feathers for Beds.—Fathers should be put into thin bags, 

of old furniture lining or thin calico, as soon as they are 
plucked, and either kept in a brick oven between the days 
of baking, or hung in a very drying place. The feathers 
must be put lightly into the bags, that they may dry 
thoroughly; if not dried at first, nothing will remove the 
taint. When perfectly dry, a poor cottager who under- 
stands picking feathers, will prepare them for beds at a 
slight cost. They must be kept very dry until used for a bed. 

Rice-Cement—Which is made by mixing rice-flour inti- 
mately with cold water and then gently boiling it—forms a 
beautifully white preparation and dries nearly transparent ; 
it is capable of bearing a very high polish, and is very dura- 
ble; it is in every respect far before the common paste made 
with wheat flour or starch; it may be formed also into a 
plastic clay. 

To Preserve Pears.—Pare them very thin, and simmer in 
a thin syrup; let them lie a day or two. Make the syrup 
richer, and simmer again, and repeat this till they are clear; 
then drain and dry them in the sun or a cool oven, a very 
little time. They may be kept in syrup, and dried as wanted, 
which makes them moist and rich. Jargonelles are the best 
for this purpose. 

To Clean Window and Looking-Glass.—After having 
washed and rinsed your glass as usual, dry it with a cloth, 
then take soft news or tissue-paper, and rub until perfectly 
clear. 

To Restore Color taken out by Acids.—Sal volatile or harts- 
horn will suffice for this purpose. It may be dropped on 
silk without doing any injury. 

To Preserve Flowers in Wuter.—Mix a little carbonate of 
soda with the water, and it will preserve the flowers fora 
fortnight. 

To Clean Marble.—Rub first with soda and soft-soap, then 
wash as usual with water. 


PICKLES. 

Pickles ought to be stored in a dry place, and the vessels 
most approved of for keeping them in are wide-mouthed 
glass bottles, or strong stoneware jars, having corks or 
bungs, which must be fitted in with linet, and covered with 
bladder er leather; and for taking the pickles out and re- 
turning them to the jar, a small wooden spoon is kept. The 
strongest vinegar is used for pickling ; that of white wine is 
more particularly recommended, but sugar vinegar will 
generally be found sufficiently strong. It is essential to 
the excellence and beauty of pickles that they be always 
completely covered with vinegar. 

Mushroom-Catchup.—Cut off the stalks from the broad, flat 
mushrooms; peel, and break them into small bits; strew 
salt equally over them, allowing a large tablespoonful to 
every quart of the pulp. Let them stand twenty-four hours; 
put all into a sauce-pan, and let it boil gently for three- 
quarters of an hour; strain, and let it stand to settle. The 
next day pour off the clear part, and to every pint of the 
liquor add half the quantity of port-wine or old strong beer, 
a few blades of mace, twelve black peppercorns, and the 
same of allspice, a piece of ginger, bruised, and eight cloves. 
Simmer it for nearly twenty minutes, pour it out, and when 
cold, bottle it with the spices equally divided. 

To Pickle Onions.—Take off the outer skin of some small, 
white onions; let them lie in salt and water for a week, 
changing it daily; then put them into a jar, and pour over 
them boiling salt and water; cover them elosely; drain 

off the pickle when cold. Put the onions into wide-mouthed 
bottles, and fill them up with strong vinegar, putting in a 
little sliced ginger; cork the bottles closely. 

To Pickle Green or Red Capsicums.—Place the capsicums 
in a jar; boil a dessertspoonful of salt in a quart of vinegar, 
and pour it, while hot, upon the peppers; when cold, place 





To Pickle Barberries.—Boil the bruised berries of a few 
bunches in salt and water; strain, and put a gill of the liquor 
to a quart of vinegar, with an ounce of salt, a quarter of a 
pound of loaf-sugar, a quarter of an ounce of pounded ginger, 
and a little sliced horseradish ; boil and strain it, then pour 
it hot over the barberries, the finest bunches having been 
previously selected and placed in jars; when cold, cover 
them closely with bladder. They may also be kept in a jar, 
with a strong brine of salt and water poured over them. 
When any scum is observed upon the surface, the brine 
must be poured off, and some fresh added. They are kept 
closely covered. 

Tomato-Catchup.—W hen tomatoes are very ripe, slice them, 
and put a layer into a jar; sprinkle salt over it, and lay in 
another layer; do this till the jar is full; stir them now and 
then for three days, and let the jar stand in a warm placg 
they must then remain for twelve days without being stirred, 
and a thick scum having gathered over them, squeeze the 
juice from the tomatoes, and boil it with the same propor- 
tion of spice that is allowed for mushroom-catchup; when 
cold, bottle it, and seal the corks. In three months, strain 
and boil it again with fresh spice. It will then keep good a 
twelvemonth. 

To Pickle Eggs.—Boil twelve eggs for twelve minutes; 
dip them into cold water, and take off the shells; boil a 
quart of vinegar for a quarter of an hour, with half an 
ounce each of black and Jamaica pepper, and ginger, also 
some slices of beet-root ; put in the eggs to boil for eight or 
ten minutes, then put them into a jar with a slice of beet- 
root laid on each, and cover them with the vinegar and 
spices. They will be fit for use in four days, and are served 
in the following manner: Place two or three in a dish, and 
put round them one or two cut into slices, then garnish with 
curled pisley. 

To Pickle Mushrooms.—Cut off the stalks, and wash clean, 

in cold water, some smal! button mushrooms; rub them with 
a bit of flannel, then throw them iuto fresh water, and when 
perfectly clean, put them into a sauce-pan with fresh, cold 
water, and let them boil eight or ten minutes; strain off the 
water, lay them into the folds of a cloth. Boil, in a quart 
of vinegar, a quarter of an ounce of white pepper, the same 
of allspice, and two or three bladesfof mace, and a teaspoonful 
of salt ; put the mushrooms into a jar, and when the vinegar 
is cold, pour it with the spices over them. 
To Pickle Red Cabbage.—Choose two middling-sized, well- 
colored, and firm, red cabbages; shred them very finely, 
first pulling off the outside leaves; mix with them nearly 
half a pound of salt; tie it up in a thin cloth, and let it hang 
for twelve hours; then put it into small jars, and pour over 
it cold vinegar that has been boiled with a few barberries in 
it; tie the jar over closely with bladder; or boil, in a quart 
of vinegar, three bits of ginger, half an ounce of black and 
Jamaica pepper, and a quarter of an ounce of cloves. When 
cold, pour it over the red cabbage. 





FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER. 

Fic. 1.—Hovse-Dress or Burr Fovutarv.—The skirt is 
long and plain; the body is high behind, and heart-shaped 
in front; at the back is a wide, short, pointed sash of dark 
crimson silk, with a fall of white lace of the same shape 
over it; it has two large bows of the crimson silk, with a 
knot of the buff foulard across them. The sleeves are trim- 
med with crimson silk and lace. Bows of crimson and buff 
in the hair. 

Fig. 01.—Eveninc-Dress oF Licut-Bive SILK, WITH A 
Waite Mustin Over-Dress.—The blue petticoat has a very 
deep plaited flounce of white muslin, with a small heading 
of the same standing up, separated from the flounce by a 





a plate on the jar, and tie over it bladder or leather. They 
will be fit for use in a few weeks. 





puffing of blue silk; this petticoat need really be only an 
apron-like piece, with the train coming down over it, and 
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fastened down in such a way that it will not show that the 
whole petticoat is not there. The blue train is trimmed 
with a narrow plaited flounce, widening gradually as it 
leaves the waist; over this the white muslin upper-dress is 
looped by rosettes of ribbon, and is also trimmed with a 
piaited flounce. Low-pointed waist of blue silk, with white 
muslin ruffle; black velvet butterfly bow and blues feather 
ia the hair. 

Fie. 01.—WaAskrine-Dress oF SILK, trimmed with six nar- 
row-pointed flounces, and one deeper flounce set on be- 
tween each three. Black silk casaque, half-tight fitting, 
open at the back, and trimmed with black guipure lace. 
Blue silk bonnet, trimmed with black lace. 

FIG. 1v..—WALKING-DreEss oF Poppy-CoLORED CASHMERE, 
with six narrow rufiles, and four plaited ruffles standing 
up, separated by a quilling of black silk; black silk shawl- 
shaped over-skirt without any trimming, but made to fall 
in full plaits; it is pointed in front, and made short at the 
sides, The poppy-colored cashmere tunic, which is worn 
above this, is made like the black skirt, only smaller; and 
over the poppy-colored body is a black cape, pointed before 
and behind. Biack bonnet, with poppies. 

Fie. ¥.—Dress or Litac GReNADINE OvER Litac SiLK.— 
The skirt is trimmed with three deep flounces, each flounce 
being finished with a narrow ruffle at the bottom, and a 
rufiied heading at the top. The tunic, or upper-skirt, is 
made quito open in front, rather long at the back, and is. 
looped up at the sides with bows and ends of ribbon; it is 
trimmed to correspond with the skirt. Body high at the 
back and open in front. Sleeves puffed lengthwise, with a 
double frill at the ead falling over white lace. Lilac bow 
in the hair. 

Fra. vi.—WALKING-DRFss (ACCOMPANIED BY A DIAGRAM) OF 
Gray CasHMazre.--The skirt is trimmed with five plaited 
fleunces, headed with bands of black velvet; the tunic is 
open in front, larger at the back, looped up at the.sides, and 
trimmed [ike the skirt; the close sleeves have two ruffles of 
the same kind of trimming. The small jacket, which is also 
made of gray cashmere, has no slecves; it is cut open in 
front, with a deep collar, and is trimmed with black velvet, 
anda white guipure edge. 

Fia, vit.—Ovt-or-Door oR CARRIAGE-DRESS OF BLUE-BLACK 
£11k.—The skirt has 9 train, and is trimmed with a flounce, 
which is not put on very full, and which is scalloped at the 
bottom; a scalloped heading is put on plain above a bias 
band of the silk. The waist and tunic are cut in one, slop- 
ing away from the front, and gathered up in the back with 
a bow of ribbon; the trimming on the tunic corresponds 
with that on the skirt; large black ribbon bow at the back ; 
pagoda sleeves, trimmed like the tunic. 

Pia. Vili— WALKING-Dress or SULPHUR-COLORED FOULARD.— 
The skirt is trinimed with five full plaited flounces, with two 
rows of brown velvet above each flounce; the short, square 
jacket is slit up the back. and that, with the large flowing 
sleeves, is trimmed with two rows of brown velvet. 

¥iq. 1x.—WALSING-DRess or, VIOLET-CoLORED PoPLIN.—The 
skirt has three plain ruffies, the upper one of which is headed 
with a box-plaiting of poplin, edged on either side with a 
row of purple velvet ribbon, and headed with a narrow 
standing ruffie of the poplin; the basque is cut up at the 
back, and is trimmed like the upper-ruffle of the skirt; 
large bow, without ends, of purple velvet at the back, set on 
with a rosette of the poplin. Sleeves only moderately wide, 
and trimmed to correspond with the basque. 

GeNneRAL ReMARKS.—We also give this month our usual 
variety of bonnets, hats, etc., though it is rather early as yot 
to have the new styles quite defined. 

Our ENGRAVINGS wiil prove to our readers what a great 
variety fashion offers this year in its different models. Tu 
general, the mantle is rather small then iarge, very much 
cut out and slit open, se as thoronghily to show the dress, 
trimmed with puffs, tiounces, anc trimmings of all sorts. 


Present fashions are diversified and original to such a de- 
greo that it is scarcely possible for any lady, dressed in the 
taste of the day, to pass along the street without attracting 
special notice. 

As A GENERAL RULE, dresses are not so short, and the boot 
is not seen as it used to be; skirts, neitber short nor train- 
ing, just reach the ground, and are trimmed at bottom with 
flounces, ruches, or plaitings; tunics of crepeline or crepe de 
Chine complete charming toilets; they are gracefully draped 
and confined round the waist by ascarf-sash with a large bow. 

Petticoats OF BLACK SILK, trimmed with many smail 
ruffles, or with one or two deep ones, with an over-skirt, 
and jacket or paletot of black cashmere, are among the least 
expensive and most stylish street dresses. Brown cashmere 
and silk look equally well. We see an inclination to wear 
for out-of-doors but one skirt, but this is most elaborately 
trimmed with ruffles or puffs that reach nearly t the waist; 
then a jacket or paletot is added; no upper-skirt or tunic. 
We do not know that this style is an improvemeni, in the 
way of saving material or laber, and it is certainly not so 
graceful as the looped-up over-skirt. In fact, ail dresses axe 
so elaborately trimmed that the number cf yards of silk ro- 
quired are enormous. A letter from Paris suys:—-“ When 
you order a costume without puletoi, simply a tuaic bodice 
and all-round skirt, dress-makers decline to undertake it 
unless they have twenty-two or twenty-three yards of wide 
silk. This quantity really appears enormous; yet such ere 
the requirements cf fashion.” 

AMONG new trimmings are ruches, composed of strips of 
silk material, unraveled so as to form a fringe, up to two- 
thirds ot their depth, which varies from three to four inches; 
placed double, these ruches resemble the trimmings of curled 
feathers worn this winter. They are put oa as beading to 
flounces, or round the edge of tunics and double skirts. 

MILLINERS have nade many attempis to increase the size 
of bonnets, but the coiffures remain so very voluminous that 

f bonnets or hats can find but very little place uvor the Lead, 

But, by compensation, they get higher every day. 

Tue Bonnets made with border, crown and crrtain, are 
placed so very much in froat, that they have no longer the 
appearance of former bonnets, though they have very neariy 
their shape. Some of them bave a border lowered upon the 
forehead, then a high crown, the hollow part between the 
border and crown being filled up by a voluminous trimming 
of ribbons, ruches, feathers and flowers. 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fia. 1.— KNICKERBOCKER Surt or MuLvervy-Co.orep CLoTa 
For A Boy.—The trousers and jacket are braided in 2 Greek 
pattern, in rich, wide braid. The jacket opens in front over 
a vest of the same material; wide, white collar, and dark- 
blue cravat. 

Fia. 1.—Dress oF BLUE PopLIN For A SMALL Grrt.-—'J‘he 
skirt is trimmed with two rows of velvet ribbon of a darker 
shade of blue; the tunic, which opens in front, is also trim- 
med with velvet, and is looped up at the sides and beck with 
bows of blue velvet ribbon. The waist opens quite down to 
the belt, in front, over a plaited muslin chemisette, and is 
half high at the back. 

Fig. 11.—Dress or Gray FouLarD FoR A YOUNG GIRL—- 
The skirt has one deep flounce, cut in very small scallions; 
the tunic opens at the back as well as in front, and is also 
caught up on the hips; it, with the wide sleeves, is trimmed 
with e narrow ruffle, like that on the skirt. Belt and braces 
of maroon-colored velvet. Gray felt hat, with maroon- 
colered feavher. 

Fig. rv.—Surt or Brive CASHMERE For A SMALL Bor.—The 
trousers are confined at the knee; the blouse is trimmed 
} with black braid and buttons, and is belted in at the waist; 
{ the blouse opens over a yellow cashmere vest. Black 
{ neck-tye. 
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